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MEMORIAL DAY 


The quiet rows of crosses stand 

White and still as snow; 

And in between each row, 
A soft green band 

Of springing grass— 

Quietly watching the years that pass, 
The rows of crosses stand. 


And I have wondered, walking by, 

Whether men ever really know 
To what effect they die. 

“Fourscore and seven years ago,” 
The sad voice said— 

The sad voice speaks again: 
“Let us resolve . . . these dead 

Shall not have died in vain.” 


Let us resolve, who watch the crosses gro 
Valiant across the fields— 

By dedicate lives to show 
What resolution yields: 

The fruits of penitence and their increase, 
The garland of good victory and lo— 

The flower of peace. 


—LOCKHART AM 
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in an eastern city a few years ago 
directly into the theme of the 
gelistic outreach of the Church. A 
m was reading to his companion the 
; item in a paper which told of the 
of a prominent citizen. Evidently 
was well known to both of them. 
bus rider read the final sentence of 
e story: “Funeral services will be held 
the First Methodist Church, of which 
. Smith was a member.” The other 
n said in surprise, “Well, well, Smith 
Methodist. What do you know about 
hat?” 
Evidently the two men knew nothing 
bout it. But we know a good deal about 
. for it was an instance of one cause 
the preventable weakness of many 
thurches. Here was a man whose friends 
ever knew that he had any connection 
“ith the Church of Jesus Christ. He had 
ept it a dark secret. Apparently that 
an did not belong to the fellowship of 
e publishers of the good news, but to 
e secret service. What more terrible 
pitaph could one have than the spon- 
aneous comment, when his church 
membership was disclosed, “what do 
fou know about that?” 


J 
} 
‘A. CONVERSATION overheard on a bus 
T 4 
T U 


That incident is close to the heart of 
bur theme, evangelism. We are consider- 
mg the outreach of the Early Church 

d the potential outreach of our 
hurches today. The central point is that 
ll too often, because we do not do 
angelistic work in some sensational 
way, we do not do it in any way. Too 

any Christians are not so much fishers 
bf men as they are members of a secret 
ociety, sworn never to reveal aloud 

eir faith in Christ or the work of his 
hurch. Too many churches have large- 
Y given up the business to which they 
ere called in the words of Jesus: “Fol- 
row4ow me, and I will make you fishers of 
men,” and have given their major at- 
ention to the other things. The “fishing 
business” no longer has a priority. 

Many years ago, when a woman de- 

q ibed as a “social arbiter” died in New 
York City, the Associated Press carried 
bit of news about her: “She was 
own as the most exclusive of the ‘great 
adies of the city.’ No new names had 
been added to her invitation list in 
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The Church Is Not the Secret Service 


twenty-five years.” No new names in a 
quarter of a century. Surely that was a 
high mark of rigid exclusiveness. Yet, 
the perfection of that complacent aplomb 
has been almost reached by many a 
church. There have been no widening 
circles of earnest invitation, no seeking 
of people, no outreach to the ends of 
the earth. Such churches sit like “great 
ladies” in musty parlors, as they await 
rigor mortis, which frequently has set in. 

Today there is an urgent need for 
the churches to hear anew the old call 
of Jesus, “I will make you fishers of 
men.” Kar! Barth has written truly: “The 
church which has no great anguish in 
its heart will have no great music on 
its lips.” 

The words of Jesus, embodying the 
first invitation to follow him, must ever 
be kept in our ears and our memories. 
He called followers to fish, to bring men 
into the Kingdom of God, to save them. 
It was an active vocation of outreach, 
the skillful capturing of the lives of men. 
In contrast to other employments in the 
life of the Jewish religious community, 
he did not call them primarily to be 
rabbis and to teach, but to win men. 

Strange that such a clear, command- 
ing invitation should ever be obscured. 
But it has been, time and again. When 
the priority of the “fishing business,” 
the evangelistic purpose of the Christian 
fellowship, becomes second or third 
even to such good things as the state- 
ment of belief or the support of organi- 
zation, a benumbing sterility strikes a 
church. 

The call of Jesus to his disciples to be 
fishers of men was marvelously fulfilled 
at Pentecost and in the evangelistic work 
of the Early Church. 

Notice three aspects of that evan- 
gelism which are reproducible and 
which must be reproduced in any apos- 
tolic success the churches may have. 


1. It was personal evangelism. The 
faith spread from person to person. 
After Peter’s sermon to a crowd at Pente- 
cost, we do not read of any large meet- 
ings in the Book of Acts or in all the 
rest of the New Testament. There were 
meetings, of course, and fruitful ones. 
The public preaching of the Word was 
“with power.” But one life touched an- 


other and brought it into the faith and 
fellowship. Watch the circle spread. 
Consider the divine mathematics repre- 
sented in the numbers mentioned in the 
story of Pentecost: one, and eleven, and 
one hundred twenty, and three thou- 
sand. It sounds something like a magic 
formula: 1; 11; 120; 3,000; and it is. 


It represents the law of spiritual pro- 


gression, like the “geometric progres- 
sion” we studied in arithmetic class. 
First there was one, Peter. Then there 
were the eleven who stood up with him, 
so that he might have said, “My strength 
is as the strength of eleven.” Then there 
was the still larger company of disciples, 
roughly estimated at one hundred and 
twenty. Finally, there was the company, 
set at about three thousand, whose 
hearts and minds were touched by the 
evangel. God never seems to move from 
one to three thousand unless there is 
a connecting network of one life touch- 
ing another. 

It was not done by a “committee.” 
Go through the Book of Acts and note 
the many places where one person 
speaks to another about Christ and His 
way. It could never have been done by 
a company of bashful mutes. Philip stops 
an official, an Ethiopian treasurer, on the 
road and tells him the story and wins 
him to the faith. Paul even tries to con- 
vert each one of the three governors be- 
fore whom he is brought for a hearing, 
Agrippa, Festus, and Felix. 

Bring this down to our lives in the 
Church today. The number ten repre- 
sents with fair accuracy the range of 
any person’s natural, immediate influ- 
ence. This generally includes the family 
and the closest friends. Take the number 
given as that of the disciples in Jeru- 
salem at Pentecost, one hundred and 
twenty. That number represents the 
most real possibilities of expansion of a 
church. Let twelve people exert their 
influence on the ten others most immedi- 
ately possible for them to touch, and 
the twelve became one hundred and 
twenty. Here is a prescription for a liv- 
ing, growing church. Take any number 
and multiply it by ten. Let each person 
move out with invitation and persuasion 
among the ten who constitute his most 
immediate sphere of influence. 


2. The evangelization was largely 
done by “amateurs.” There were no or- 
dained clergymen. The good news was 
carried along the Roman roads, across 
deserts and mountains, and overseas by 
the rank and file of the Christian com- 
pany. Converts were won by artisans, by 
housewives, by merchants, by slaves, by 
soldiers and sailors. Any fruitful evan- 
gelism will have to be done by laymén. 
A few years ago, a book was published 
with the interesting title Inspired Ama- 
teurs. It told the fascinating stories of 
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And I have wondered, walking by, 

Whether men ever really know 
To what effect they die. 

“Fourscore and seven years ago,” 
The sad voice said— 

The sad voice speaks again: 
“Let us resolve . . . these dead 

Shall not have died in vain.” 


Let us resolve, who watch the crosses grow 
Valiant across the fields— 

By dedicate lives to show 
What resolution yields: 

The fruits of penitence and their increase, 
The garland of good victory and lo— 

The flower of peace. 
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t CONVERSATION overheard on a bus 
‘& in an eastern city a few years ago 
ds directly into the theme of the 
gelistic outreach of the Church. A 
was reading to his companion the 
item in a paper which told of the 
th of a prominent citizen. Evidently 
was well known to both of them. 
» bus rider read the final sentence of 
story: “Funeral services will be held 
the First Methodist Church, of which 
r. Smith was a member.” The other 
said in surprise, “Well, well, Smith 
Methodist. What do you know about 
at?” 
Evidently the two men knew nothing 
bout it. But we know a good deal about 
. for it was an instance of one cause 
Mf the preventable weakness of many 
thurches. Here was a man whose friends 
hever knew that he had any connection 
ith the Church of Jesus Christ. He had 
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lhe secret service. What more terrible 
pitaph could one have than the spon- 
aneous comment, when his church 
membership was disclosed, “what do 
fou know about that?” 
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eir faith in Christ or the work of his 

hurch. Too many churches have large- 

y given up the business to which they 

ere called in the words of Jesus: “Fol- 
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twenty-five years.” No new names in a 
quarter of a century. Surely that was a 
high mark of rigid exclusiveness. Yet, 
the perfection of that complacent aplomb 
has been almost reached by many a 
church. There have been no widening 
circles of earnest invitation, no seeking 
of people, no outreach to the ends of 
the earth. Such churches sit like “great 
ladies” in musty parlors, as they await 
rigor mortis, which frequently has set in. 

Today there is an urgent need for 
the churches to hear anew the old call 
of Jesus, “I will make you fishers of 
men.” Karl Barth has written truly: “The 
church which has no great anguish in 
its heart will have no great music on 
its lips.” 

The words of Jesus, embodying the 
first invitation to follow him, must ever 
be kept in our ears and our memories. 
He called followers to fish, to bring men 
into the Kingdom of God, to save them. 
It was an active vocation of outreach, 
the skillful capturing of the lives of men. 
In contrast to other employments in the 
life of the Jewish religious community, 
he did not call them primarily to be 
rabbis and to teach, but to win men. 

Strange that such a clear, command- 
ing invitation should ever be obscured. 
But it has been, time and again. When 
the priority of the “fishing business,” 
the evangelistic purpose of the Christian 
fellowship, becomes second or third 
even to such good things as the state- 
ment of belief or the support of organi- 
zation, a benumbing sterility strikes a 
church. 

The call of Jesus to his disciples to be 
fishers of men was marvelously fulfilled 
at Pentecost and in the evangelistic work 
of the Early Church. 

Notice three aspects of that evan- 
gelism which are reproducible and 
which must be reproduced in any apos- 
tolic success the churches may have. 


1. It was personal evangelism. The 
faith spread from person to person. 
After Peter’s sermon to a crowd at Pente- 
cost, we do not read of any large meet- 
ings in the Book of Acts or in all the 
rest of the New Testament. There were 
meetings, of course, and fruitful ones. 
The public preaching of the Word was 
“with power.” But one life touched an- 


other and brought it into the faith and 
fellowship. Watch the circle spread. 
Consider the divine mathematics repre- 
sented in the numbers mentioned in the 
story of Pentecost: one, and eleven, and 
one hundred twenty, and three thou- 
sand. It sounds something like a magic 
formula: 1; 11; 120; 3,000; and it is. 
It represents the law of spiritual pro- 
gression, like the “geometric progres- 
sion” we studied in arithmetic class. 
First there was one, Peter. Then there 
were the eleven who stood up with him, 
so that he might have said, “My strength 
is as the strength of eleven.” Then there 
was the still larger company of disciples, 
roughly estimated at one hundred and 
twenty. Finally, there was the company, 
set at about three thousand, whose 
hearts and minds were touched by the 
evangel. God never seems to move from 
one to three thousand unless there is 
a connecting network of one life touch- 
ing another. 

It was not done by a “committee.” 
Go through the Book of Acts and note 
the many places where one person 
speaks to another about Christ and His 
way. It could never have been done by 
a company of bashful mutes. Philip stops 
an official, an Ethiopian treasurer, on the 
road and tells him the story and wins 
him to the faith. Paul even tries to con- 
vert each one of the three governors be- 
fore whom he is brought for a hearing, 
Agrippa, Festus, and Felix. 

Bring this down to our lives in the 
Church today. The number ten repre- 
sents with fair accuracy the range of 
any person’s natural, immediate influ- 
ence. This generally includes the family 
and the closest friends. Take the number 
given as that of the disciples in Jeru- 
salem at Pentecost, one hundred and 
twenty. That number represents the 
most real possibilities of expansion of a 
church. Let twelve people exert their 
influence on the ten others most immedi- 
ately possible for them to touch, and 
the twelve became one hundred and 
twenty. Here is a prescription for a liv- 
ing, growing church. Take any number 
and multiply it by ten. Let each person 
move out with invitation and persuasion 
among the ten who constitute his most 
immediate sphere of influence. 


2. The evangelization was largely 
done by “amateurs.” There were no or- 
dained clergymen. The good news was 
carried along the Roman roads, across 
deserts and mountains, and overseas by 
the rank and file of the Christian com- 
pany. Converts were won by artisans, by 
housewives, by merchants, by slaves, by 
soldiers and sailors. Any fruitful evan- 
gelism will have to be done by laym@h. 
A few years ago, a book was published 
with the interesting title Inspired Ama- 
teurs. It told the fascinating stories of 
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inventions and discoveries made by men 
who were not trained scientists and 
physicians, but amateurs in those fields. 
Thus a preacher, Joseph Priestley, dis- 
covered oxygen. A printer and publisher, 
Benjamin Franklin, made important dis- 
coveries in electricity. These laymen 
who won the first converts to Christian- 
itv were, emphatically, “inspired ama- 
teurs.” The most valued advertising in 
the world is word-of-mouth recommen- 
dation. Every advertiser rates it far 
higher in effect than paid advertising in 
newspapers and magazines. The word- 
of-mouth recommendation of our re- 
ligion is by far the most effective evan- 
gelistic force possible. 

How much of that is going on in your 
church? By vou vourself, for instance? 
Every church ought to have an effective 
and very active “invitation committee.” 
a group of people who make it their 
business, not occasionally but regularly, 
to seek out possible converts and poten- 
tial church members. 


3. The zest and intensity of fellow- 
ship in a church comes when the mem- 
bers are active in evangelistic outreach. 
The deepest fellowship is always that 
which occurs between people who are 
working together at a common task. 
That accounts for the warmth and 
strength of fellowship which we meet 
in the New Testament. To be working to 
win people to Christ and the Church 
will bring a New Testament glow to any 
church. We must never forget that a 
church which never reaches out soon 
passes out. 


Pentecost can happen today 


4, Our evangelism must reach out to 
all the world. There is no closer horizon 
for a truly Christian Church. We do 
not read in the gospels that God so loved 
Palestine that he gave his only begotten 
Son; or that God so loved the state of 
Illinois or the city of Minneapolis, or so 
loved the white race—that He gave. The 
love of God was and is a larger affair 
than that. God so loved the world, all 
of it. God is also color-blind. He loves 
all the people of all the colors of the 
human rainbow. Unless we are engaged, 
up to the limit of our possibilities, in 
carrying the gospel to all the world, we 
do not really have that gospel or under- 
stand it ourselves. A long time ago, 
someone said, “A gospel that will not 
save every man will not save any man.” 
That is always true. 

Pentecost, thank God, happened in 
the far It can, thank God, 
happen again today. 


vesterdavy. 
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‘We Adopted 
A Little Old Lady’ 


« One of the nicest articles I have 


| read in a long time is “We Adopted a 


Little Old Lady” by Kris Costello in 


| the April 16 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


I think that it was . . . a lovely Chris- 


tian act on the part of these people, 


[and] in reading it many people may 
have had many memories [awakened] of 
things they could have done to make a 
little old lady or gentleman a little more 


| happy.... 


May we in the passing years hear 
more and more about this sort of thing. 
Our oldsters are just as alive and won- 
derful as our voungsters. 

—Mrs. W. S. SourHmMayp 
Vesta, Minnesota 


« I wish that Church papers would say 
something against the distressing prac- 
tice of shoving off old parents and other 
relatives into so-called mental hospitals. 
Investigations have shown that a very 
small proportion of old people are 
“senile.” . . . So much is said about this 
pushing off of old relatives “because 
times have changed and there is nothing 
Your author 
has mentioned many things that her old 
lady is doing [in her home]. 


—EpituH G.G. Grarr, M.D. 


Greenup, Illinois 


‘There’s Nobody in Here 
But Us Christians, Boss’ 


« ...I1... commend you most highly 
for the excellent article “There’s Nobody 
in Here But Us Christians, Boss” by 
Robert H. Heinze which I have just 
read in the April 30 issue of Prespy- 
. It said something that 
was long overdue. .. . 

—Ravpu V. GILBERT 


Minister, The Presbyterian Church 
Fremont, Nebraska 


« ... 1 hope certain droll fellows will 
be admonished by it 
—Frank Havirmay Ferris 
Mayville, New York 
« Rarely does one see so much so well 
put in so little space. .. . 
—Roy E. Roppy 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


« May I congratulate you on a much 
needed comment. . . . It applies not only 
to General Assembly meetings but to 
Christians speaking in public anywhere, 
and could be expanded to include in its 
indictment those equally obnoxious 
“jokes” about Roman Catholics and 

ee 
It seems that any Christian speaker 
who is so hard up for funny stories 
(Continued on page 34) 
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The Moderator 


Reports to the Church 


(1) The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. is completing 
its 166th year of history. As this is written, commissioners 
are preparing to go to Los Angeles for the 167th General 
Assembly. If there seems to be a difference of one between 
the number of General Assemblies and the number of years, 
one needs but to adjust his mathematical mind to the fact 
that the first General Assembly in 1789 was at the beginning 
of the first vear as the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Also, since our “church year” is now identical with the 
calendar vear, it is necessary to be specific if one means, 
as I do in this article, the vear from one General Assembly 
to the next. 

“But,” I hear someone saying, “no matter how vou 
arrange any one vear, the Presbyterian Church in this 
country is more than 166 vears old.” And indeed it is, in 
fact nearly twice that old. Next year we shall observe the 
250th anniversary of the organization of the first presby- 
tery in the American colonies, and there were local Pres- 
byterian churches organized seventy vears before the first 
presbytery and a century and a half before the first General 
Assembly. But our first General Assembly met and put 
into effect the Constitution of the Church the same vear 
the Constitution of the U.S. was put into effect and George 
Washington was made President. 


(2) I have found the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
to be a united Church. In spite of the facts that this is a 
vigorous period in the Church’s life and that Presbyterians 
in general are independent-minded folk, there are no real 
divisions among us. Everywhere I have found cordial good 
will toward fellow Presbyterians, the Church as a Church, 
and its Boards and agencies. There is no semblance of 
tension between our ministers and laymen; on the contrary, 
there is an earnest mutual confidence and cooperation. We 
are united around Christ as divine Lord and Savior, around 
deepening convictions about the mission of our Church to 
the nations of the world and to the people and institutions 
of America, around the programs now projected, and 
around the purpose of union and cooperation with other 
Churches of Christ. There are, of course, some differences 
of opinion and judgment, but no observable division of 
effort 


6 


(3) To know that the Church is expanding and vit 
one needs only to see the 1954 statistics now availab 
and to recall the churches and the people he has seq 
during the year. Those statistics are impressive and hear 
ening: 138,461 persons received in one year on professic 
of faith, the largest number ever so received; a net gai 
of 77,225 in communicant membership, the largest eve 
made in one year by our Church; gifts of $13,664,396 b 
the churches, exclusive of women’s organizations, individ 
gifts, income from trust funds, and presbyteries abroat 
to the benevolence budget of the Boards and agencie 
the largest total in Presbyterian history. 

Of course, even these achievements are far from enoug 
For example, while our total and per capita giving ft 
benevolences have increased impressively, the per capit 
is still only $5.12 per vear. That is one and a half 
a day for each communicant member in our Church. Bi 
the direction is right. 

But the growing vitality of our Church is evident t 
one following the schedule of the Moderator in this 166 
vear. I could catalog a list of evidence of this vitality fro 
what I have felt: 


in meetings and convocations of synods and presbyteries 


in services of particular churches; 

in the numberless conversations with pastors, officer 
and people; 

in the planning of the General Council, the Boards, @ 
other representative and responsible bodies of t 
Church; 

in the great quadrennial meeting of the National Cound 
of Women’s Organizations, attended by more th 
9,000 women; 

in the national and two area meetings of the Nati 
Council of Presbyterian Men at Sacramento, Ne 
York, and Chicago, with capacity crowds of 1,40 
2.500, and 3,300 respectively; 

in church dedication services like that in a new housi 
development where the congregation overflowed t 
new sanctuary into the yard; 

in the magnificent new plant of a church of three tho 
sand members on the outskirts of a metropolis w 
two identical morning services were provided and 
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By Raten Wapo Lioyp 


66th YEAR IN RETROSPECT 


l vitd ready they were talking of three Sunday-school ses- 
ailablg sions; 

's seal in a rededication of one of our oldest churches in one of 
hear’ our great “inner cities”; 

fessigt in the immense growth and vigorous program in the 

+t gig synods on the Pacific Coast. 

st eve 

396 Wg (4) I have been impressed and, I think, a little surprised 

‘viduggy the widespread and serious concern for what we may 

broa@fall our Church’s ecumenical relationships and mission. Of 

enciegpourse, the word ecumenical still strikes different people in 

ifferent ways. At one extreme are a few to whom it is al- 

rougmmost a fetish and a fad, and at the other extreme are those 

ng fi hho have a sort of fixed dislike for the word and secret 
capit leasure in the quip about “ecumaniacs.” But between these 

> cente the majority of our people who are coming to under- 


h. Bugtand the true significance of the word, for it is an excellent 
nd meaningful word. Ecumenical signifies the world- 
ent qpideness of the Church, its extension around the world 
16¢@e"Ough the missionary enterprise, and the unifying of the 
hurch. 
Our people believe in those three things—world-wideness, 
e world mission, and unity. If we use the word ecumenical 
orrectly, it includes all these factors. It is not correct to call 
peal, interchurch gatherings “ecumenical.” It is not correct 
0 confine the word even to the World Council of Churches, 
t the International ‘Missionary Council, or the World 
Presbyterian Alliance, even though they are world-wide. 
hey are ecumenical, but no one of them is the only kind 
f expression of ecumenicity. And our ‘people are interested 
the whole significance of the movement and our Church’s 
blace in it. We are a world-missionary Church, actually in 
measure, potentially in an increased measure. We do 
believe in cooperation and union, and have been a charter 
member of every major cooperative body. This understand- 
ng and commitment of our Church is not new but has be- 
ome greater in this 166th year than ever before. 
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(5) It is hardly necessary to comment that I have found 
thou @PPointment that union with the U.S. and U.P. Churches 


, been postponed by vote of the presbyteries in the U.S. 
da urch. After the three General Assemblies last spring ap- 
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proved the Plan of Union and sent it down to the presby- 
teries for vote, we hoped we might announce to the 1955 
General Assemblies a three-way approval, even though all 
knew that it was doubtful whether the Plan would win the 
necessary three fourths of the U.S. presbyteries. We were 
not prepared, however, for the heavy negative vote which 
materialized in the South. Final reports show that forty- 
three presbyteries voted negatively and forty-two affirma- 
tively, and one tied. The year turned out to be an abnormal 
one in the deep South, with union being debated in the 
context of the vigorous emotion about segregation in the 
schools which followed the U.S. Supreme Court decision of 
last May. While not directly related to union, yet the issue 
of nonsegregation was used by the organized opposition to 
promote feeling about those Churches which are predom- 
inately in the North, as well as the South, and about a whole 
range of charges about doctrine, government, and general 
procedure. 

Most of our U.S.A. presbyteries have voted, and all but 
one have voted affirmatively. The United Presbyterian vote 
is almost completed and is approximately two to one for 
union. But the Plan calls for three or none, so it will not go 
through now. The host of friends of union in the Southern 
Church, however, are saying, “Union is but postponed.” 

I am pleased that our people recognize the great advance 
in getting the first full-scale vote by the three Churches 
after nearly a century of separate existence. Our people are 
showing an understanding and good will which, in spite of 
temporary disappointment, will help to bring the union one 
day to fulfillment. 


(6) Our Church has become a planning Church. The 
General Council and the Boards plan far ahead. A “Long 
Range Planning Committee” has been constituted and is 
steadily at work. In synods and presbyteries, one finds plan- 
ning about the location, life, and program of the Church 
and the churches. Farsighted planning partly explains the 
present advances and promises good for the future. 

If we can continue these things and yet refrain from 
indiscriminately identifying numbers and apparent pros- 
perity with growth in spirituality, our Church can, to an 
ever-increasing degree, grow in the service of our Lord. 





PROTESTANT 
PROGRESS 


Brazil’s largest community, Sao Paulo 


op is a Brazilian.” That’s a 
famous, old, if unscriptural, 
saving in the land of coffee 
and cattle. “How else could 
it be,” coyly asks the Brazil- 

ian, spreading his tanned hands wide, 
“when see what He has created 
for us here?” And when you see, you 
too, wonder. For God has been generous 
beyond measure with the United States 
of Brazil 

Whole books have been written try- 
ing to describe the fabulous features 
of this great subcontinent. Brazil is the 
fourth-largest nation in the world (next 
to the U.S.S.R., Canada, and China). 
It’s as big as the United States plus an- 
other Texas, twice as big as India, al- 
most as big as Europe, and almost a 
hundred times as big as its “mother” 
country, Portugal. The largest half- 
dozen of Brazil's twenty states are big- 
ger than most nations. The famed 
“jungle territorv” of Mato Grosso (Big 
Forest) State is almost twice as large 
as Texas. 

There are two billion acres of ground 
in Brazil, great chunks of which are 
covered with rich, red topsoil from 
eight to twenty-five feet deep. The na- 
tion’s water system is the most extensive 
in the world. Its climate is relatively 
mild for a tropical country except for 
the Amazon Basin. It leads the world 
in coffee production, and used to lead 
in the rubber, sugar, 
cacao Its mineral wealth 

and particularly petroleum—has hardly 
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been touched. There are almost as many 
cattle (some 54,000,000) as people 
(some 57,000,000) in the U.S.B. 

And there’s the fact that is at once 
Brazil's greatest promise and Brazil's 
greatest weakness. Although the coun- 
try has more people than the rest of 
South America, and almost as much 
land, the average population for most 
of Brazil is less than one person per 
square mile. It has been estimated that 
the population of the whole world 
minus the continent of Asia could com- 
fortably be settled in Brazil. 

Despite 450 years of so-called Chris- 
tian civilization, the people of this na- 
tion are still more than 60 per cent 
illiterate, earn on the average less than 
$1,000 a year, and cultivate less than 
5 per cent of their earth. But the peo- 
ple of Brazil can build new skyscraper 
cities where they want them and are 
now getting ready to create a capital 
city in the most convenient place in 
the land. 

Minus the airplane and other prod- 
ucts of the twentieth century, con- 
temporary Brazil resembles the United 
States of America one hundred years 
ago. It is the new melting pot of the 
Western Hemisphere, with every shade 
of color—black, brown, red, yellow, and 
white—in almost every town. For Latins, 
the people are aggressive and jovial, 
witty and direct. Although most of them 
—like Americans of old—live in the east 
coastal cities, thousands of them are 
moving over the mountains to the west- 
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the fastest-growing city in the we 


ern plains. And in the forefront are 


hunters, the miners, and the other af 
venturers, followed by the cattleme 


and the farmers. 

To those already in Western Braz 
life is living history. “Every day is 4 
citing,” one North American said 
cently. “We watch the twentieth ca 
tury catch up to us again. And 
help it catch up, too.” 

One of the solid facts about B 
is that it is the leading Protestant 1 
tion in the Latin world. There are 
day in Brazil some two million Prote 


tants, more than in the rest of Lali 


America, and France, Spain, Portug 
and Italy. With the possible excepti# 
of South Korea and parts of Indi 
Brazil has the fastest-growing, most 
tive Protestant Church in the wom 
Although the Roman Church c 
some fifty million (that many ped 
have probably been baptized in 
Roman Church), not more than 
million can be counted as active 
bers. Some Protestant statisticians 
ready claim that there are more 
dained Brazilian Protestants than 
dained Brazilian Roman Catholics. 4 
all this has happened since 1855, 
the Protestants began permanent 

Brazilian Protestantism is produé 
results not only for the Church but 
its amazing homeland. There are t 
main reasons: evangelism, educatié 
and enthusiasm. The pattern in Br 
is one that Protestants in the rest 
the world can well ponder. 
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mission plane and the jeep are the evangelist’s Drums of precious aviation gas for Bill Elton’s plane 
means of transportation. Pilot Bill Elton, checking take weeks to reach his home airstrip in Bahia State, but 
on Presbyterian Herald IV, a Stinson, uses both. plane enables him to save lives, and months of travel. 
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Preaching the Gospel in Brazil Takes Time and Travel 


HE chief reason why the United 
States of Brazil has the strongest 
Protestant Church in the Latin 
world is expressed in a formula 
supplied by a veteran Latin mis- 
sionary: “In most countries, we Protes- 
tants educate the pagans and evangelize 
the Christians; in Brazil, however, we 
evangelize the pagans and educate the 

Christians.” 
a = Even the intrepid Davy Crockett 
ee, f ss aa — might have scoffed at the plans of some 
dg , of the early Protestant missionary- 
explorers in Brazil. These men, some of 
whom are still living, covered thou- 
sands of miles on mule, boat, horse, and 
foot, taking the Bible and the gospel 
message up the Amazon, through the 
Mato Grosso, and across the great 
plains. Sometimes, like the sea captains 
of old New England, they would be 
gone from six months to a year at a 

time. 

Dr. Frederick Glass, father of Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. missionary George 
Glass, has probably covered more of 
Brazil than any other man in history. He 
was a _ colporteur. Presbyterian Dr. 
Franklin Graham went cross-country 
from the east coast to Bolivia. It took 
him a year, but he began Protestant 
work in scores of places. 

Today, the jeep, pick-up truck, and 
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-atia . plane are replacing boats and horses. The 
Braga’ eteran Presbyterian missionary Fred Johnson uses mule, however, is still indispensable in 
est @emule to cover ground at Ponte Nova station in Bahia many interior spots. And one still has 


State. Playfield and school dorm are behind him, . to hike from the airstrip to town. 
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PROTESTANT PROGRESS IN BRAZIL. 
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College gymnastics at Mackenzie University in Sao Paulo The Rev. Wilson Castro, first alumnus to direct J.M.C., cor. 
draw crowd. Like most Protestant schools, Mackenzie is coed. rects paper for Protestant studying to enter Christian work. 


They Educate Christians in Brazil 







Another Presbyterian school building will soon be completed RAZIL, like Africa and China, is dotted with the graves 
in Jatai, Goaiz State. It will be used to train teachers. of missionaries and their families who gave their 
lives that the story of Jesus Christ might be told | 

For many wives, the life is doubly hard, because t 

a. they must not only live away from home but are also sep- ria Cl 
arated from their circuit- riding husbands. And the vigil and di 











is long and lonely until the men return from sky or trail fare ser 

In 1870, a waiting Presbyterian wife, Mrs. George Cham. Both 
berlain, collected three youngsters from the street outsidegworker 
her home and started a school in what was then the smallperve i 
city of St. Paul (Sao Paulo). Today, that school is famed the 
Mackenzie University, the largest private educational ingphe Pre 
stitution in Latin America, with more than 5,200 students y] 
in every class from first-year primary through graduate tion or 
engineering. proper 

Mackenzie’s third president was Dr. William A. Wa¢- f Mat 
dell, Presbyterian missionary-great who probably did morgfe na 
than any other one man to develop the pattern of succes@pyterie 
in Brazil. By 1920, Dr. Waddell and his colleagues hadgf@oisn 
made certain that the Church would be permanently om 
the frontier. And in 1928, Dr. Waddell made certain that 




















































the Church would be permanently in all of Brazil. He The 
founded, in a rolling country site twenty miles southwest and ur 
of Sao Paulo, the Jose Manuel Da Conceicao Institutegpt® Te 
named for the first Presbyterian minister ordained in Braail age 


and commonly called “J. .M.C.” 

J.M.C. is in business to educate Christians. Youngstes 
from every part of the interior come there for pre-seminaty 
or full-time service training. Since 1928, more than 1,000 
young men and women have gone from, J.M.C. to teach, 
preach, and heal in the name of Christ, More than 30 
are now ordained ministers in the Presbyterian Church 
Brazil and the smaller Independent Pre sbyterian Church of 
Brazil. Communicant membership of these two closely 
related bodies is almost 100,000, 
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Dr. Richard Waddell (left), U.S.A. field representative for Brazil, and son of pioneer William 
Waddell, greets with abraco (hug) old Presbyterian friend whom he met at airstrip in Mato Grosso. 


Even the Frontiers Have Frontiers 


HERE'S a law in Protestant mission work—written in 
some boards, unwritten in others—that children of 
mission families should not return to work in the coun- 
tries where they grew up. Fortunately the Presbyte- 
rian Church has ignored this precedent, and in Brazil, sons 
and daughters—and even grandsons and granddaughters— 
are serving in the footsteps of their forebears. 
Both the U.S.A. and U.S. Presbyterian Churches have 
orkers in Brazil. Most of these some 170 men and women 
serve in the nation’s interior. Their main job is evangelism 
on the frontier. Both U.S. and U.S.A. missionaries work for 
e Presbyterian Church of Brazil, with its six synods and 
hirty presbyteries. When the missionaries have a congrega- 
tion organized and self-supporting, they turn it over to the 
proper presbytery of the national Church. Or, in the case 
f Mato Grosso State, the U.S.A. and U.S. missionaries and 
he national Church hope to form one or two new pres- 
byteries by 1959, the centennial anniversary of Presbyte- 
manism in Brazil. 


The interior of the “Colossus of the South” is so big 
und unsettled that even the frontiers have frontiers. Take 
he renowned Presbyterian hospital in Rio Verde, State 
bf Goiaz. This modern, fifty-bed plant has treated more 
han 25,000 different patients in the past twenty vears. It 
tves an area larger than Texas. Old and gray by Brazilian 
standards, it is still 250 miles from the nearest railroad and 
seventy-five miles from the nearest town. And although 
till on the frontier, it is sending out doctors to found new 
Ospitals and Protestant centers on new outposts. Already 
Wo doctors trained at Rio Verde have themselves trained 
Octor-evangelists to open up more hospitals. 

Protestants in Brazil never forget that the Church is, 
not has, a missionary society. 
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Dr. Donald Gordon (right), director of the Rio Verde hos- 
pital, has trained dozens of nurses and several doctors 
like those above for service on the Brazilian frontier. 
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The modern world is 


ur theme is in the form of a 

question: “Is thy God able?” 

I want to ask four questions 

about it. The first is this: Is 

it as simple as it sounds? I have not 

found it so. In fact, this theme is pro- 

founder than you think. That is always 

the case with the major Biblical themes 

and questions. If they seem simple, that 

is because we scratch only their surface. 

If we find them easy of answer, that is 
because we do not plow deeply. 

This question “is thy God able?” is 
a sharp, clear trumpet call to explore 
the dimension of depth in Biblical re- 
ligion. For there is more than meets the 
eye in those four simple words. They 
come from one of the best-known stories 
of the Old Testament. However Bib- 
lically illiterate the American public may 
be, almost everyone has heard about 
Daniel in the lions’ den. 

Daniel, though a foreigner in Baby- 
lon and member of a captive race de- 
ported thither en masse by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, had risen to a position of power 
and honor in the kingdom, second only 
to that of King Darius. He was preferred 
even above the native princes. But rivals, 
envious of this alien set above them who 
would not conform to the national re- 
ligion, conspired to entrap him. They 
duped King Darius into signing a decree 
that for thirty days no one should pray, 
except to the king himself, on penalty of 
being cast into a den of lions. But Daniel 
was not to be intimidated. Thrice daily 
he prayed before an open window to his 
God. Then the conspirators informed 
on him. Now, the king loved Daniel and 
bitterly repented his decree. But he 
could not change it, for it was now the 
law of the Medes and Persians which 
altereth not. Reluctantly, he had Daniel 
cast among the lions. After a sleepless 
night, he rose very early and went in 
haste; and when he came to the den, he 
cried out, “O Daniel, servant of the liv- 
ing God, is thy God, whom thou servest 
continually, able to deliver thee from the 
lions?” When Daniel replied that God 
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asking whether we Christians really “believe 


had shut the mouths of the lions and 
that no manner of hurt was upon him, 
the king was exceeding glad, and com- 
manded that Daniel be taken up out 
of the den. And he punished the con- 
spirators by casting them into the den 
of lions, “them, their children, and their 
wives.” 

Few stories, ancient or modern, Bib- 
lical or secular, have been more plainly, 
more vividly. more compactly told than 
this. Whoever wrote this book was a 
master artist. But he was something 
more. He was a man of profound re- 
ligious insight. For he asked a key ques- 
tion of religion: “Is thy God able?” 

My second question is this: To whom 
was this key question addressed? The 
answer is, to Daniel, a layman. The 
dramatis personae of the Book of Daniel 
are God, a succession of pagan kings, 
and four faithful laymen. There isn’t a 
preacher or a priest mentioned in the 
entire book. Not one rears or wags his 
head, opens his mouth, or thunders at 
the congregation. Whether this reflects 
indifference to or despair of ecclesiasti- 
cal officialdom, I do not know. As a min- 
ister, I always read Daniel with a chas- 
tened and unquiet heart. 

But there it is. In a time of cruel 
extremity for Israel, the fate of religion 
and of an entire people hinged upon 
God and a few faithful laymen. Further- 
more, that has usually been so in history. 
If this statement surprises or startles 
us, that is because we do not know 
the Bible. For what is its theme but 
God and his dealings with the people of 
God? And who are the people of God? 
Not the prophets and priests, governors 
and kings only. They may be his spokes- 
men—or his adversaries. The people of 
God are the rank and file: the shepherds, 
farmers, artisans, tradesmen, lay folk 
all, who have heard his call, accepted 
his promises, and seek to do his will. If 
the Bible is any clue, the religious fate 
of Israel rose and fell, not with the 
presence or absence of prophet and 
priest so much as with the purity or 


corruption, fidelity or apostasy of pope. 
lar religion, the working daily religion 
of lay folk. 

The health or disease of the Church 
today turns chiefly on the quality and 
depth of lay religion. Whether ow 
Boards and agencies, seminaries and col. 
leges lead or lag behind, and I have see 
them do both, is not so crucial for the 
Christian faith as the temper, vitality, 
purity, and strength of religion in the 
pew, the operative religion of lay peopk. 

Lay religion suffers from three thing 
today. One is clericalism, sometime 
even in the Presbyterian Church. Cler 
calism is the easy view that the Christia 
faith and the Church are affairs mainh 
of, by, and for preachers and Churd 
officials. They, after all, are the onh 
ones crucially involved with this bus 
ness of God and his work in history. I 
a few mercy-drops fall upon the listles 
spectators and the drowsy auditors, 
must suffice. 

The message of the gospel is 
laymen are just as centrally involvei 
with God and his Church as the preach 
ers. Laymen largely open or shut th 
flow of God’s will into all areas of lif 
beyond the walls of the Church. 
Christian religion is not a ride on 
Pullman car with only a clerical trai 
crew in charge. It is a pilgrimage unde 
God through the wilderness of this wo 
which each one must make for hi 
on foot. Laymen should not foster b 
overcome the creeping clericalism th 
always threatens any Church. 

Again, the religion of the pew suff 
from too much ignorance and misinfo 
mation about the Christian gospel a 
faith. If laymen really understood th 
gospel, they would not put up wi 
some of the sermons they hear. 
would not stand for what Dick S 
herd called “the paralyzing unreality¢ 
much of the Church’s presentation ¢ 
the gospel.” 

We are living in a period of mud 
religious searching. Our sobered gene 
ation is asking us some terrible qué 
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tions and with a terrible earnestness. 
These are basic questions about the real- 
ity of God, the meaning of life, the pros- 
pects for mankind, the responsibilities of 
power, and, above all, the honest-to- 
goodness truth of our religion. To these 
terrible questions, the Communists have 
very clear, definite, and cocksure an- 
swers. Indeed, too much so, for they 
smack of omniscience. Are there any 
Christian answers more sober, more 
searching, more humble, and more lu- 
minous? If there are, they cannot come 
out of an abundance of wooly-minded, 
fuzzy-headed ignorance. These Chris- 
tian answers will be made by the witness 
of the people of God, not by a handful 
of preachers. A British journalist has 
said that today there are no experts on 
Russia, only varying degrees of igno- 
rance. The Christian religion will be near 
or at its last gasp when the same omi- 
nous comment can be made of the 
Church, its gospel, and its laymen. 


HE religion of the pew suffers 

from a third thing—a too ready 
infection by freak and false ver- 

sions of religion. If the Ameri- 

can Protestant layman is inordinately 
susceptible to these infections, he is not 
alone. So were the people of ancient 
Israel. Their religion was often an adul- 
terated mixture of magic, superstition, 
wild and weird notions, narrow preju- 
dices, and pagan idolatries that would 
probably match anything on the Ameri- 
can scene. Against these crass and cor- 
rupting elements, the indignation of the 
prophets was constantly aroused and 
mstantly at war, For these elements 
ere forever debasing the religion of the 


people of God. Against freak and false 


ersions of the Christian faith, laymen 
oday must be always on guard. 

To equate our thoughts with God's 
houghts, and our ways with his ways; 
0 insist that the American way of life, 
br the white man’s way, or any culture’s 
ray of life is divinely ordained for all 


men through all time; to modernize the 
gospel so that it affords a Christianity 
with peace of mind, yet without a Cross; 
to carry our Cross as Christians on one 
shoulder and a chip on the other; to 
identify the status quo mind or the 
flunkey mind, rather than the free, re- 
sponsible, and adventurous mind, with 
obedience to God; to grasp power as a 
human possession and not to receive it 
as the gift of God, and to wield power 
without humility and fear and trembling 
—these are a few of the virus infections 
that threaten to infiltrate religion today. 
And they are as disastrous now as they 
proved to be in Biblical history. 

My third question is this: Who asked 
this key question “is thy God able?” The 
answer is Darius the Mede, a barbarian 
king. It was the question of an outsider, 
not of an insider, of a skeptical pagan, 
not of a believer in God. The primary 
question of the believer, and especially 
of a convinced Calvinist, is not “is thy 
God able?” For the sovereignty of God 
is the first article of his faith. His first 
question is “what doth the Lord require 
of me?” But “is thy God able?” is the 
key question of the outsider. 

The primary question of the Chris- 
tian is still that of old Oliver Cromwell: 
“After such mercies, how shall we be- 
have?” But the primary question that an 
incredulous world asks us Christians is 
still that of Darius: “Is thy God able?” 
What has God done for you? What dif- 
ference, after all, does your faith make 
in you? 

My fourth and fina] question is the 
crucial one: What honest answer can 
the Christian believer give to this theme 
“is thy God able?” I leave to theologians 
the abstract problem of what God Al- 
mighty is able theoretically to do—ex- 
cept to remind ourselves that accord- 
ing to the Shorter Catechism, God is 
not just naked, omnipotent power. 
He “is a Spirit, infinite, eternal and un- 
changeable in his being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.” 
And I don't think he is going to jump 


the track of his essential nature and ride 
off in all directions to perform feats of 
wonder and power to amaze or satisfy 
his children. God is not an irresponsible 
autocrat nor a cosmic showman. Neither 
is he a “gimmick for getting what we 
want,” whether it be mental health, suc- 
cess, victory in war, or national domi- 
nance in human history. That is to say, 
God has a stable, determinate character 
that has been revealed in history, in the 
Bible, and in the person of Jesus Christ. 
The really relevant question here is 
“what did God do for Daniel and his 
people in history?” At the outset we 
are struck by what he did not do. God 
did not save the Israelites from capture 
and deportation from Jerusalem to Bab- 
ylon where they lived as slaves for some 
seventy years. It is safe to say that God 
does not save His people from the de- 
cisions and responsibilities of human 
history. “We cannot escape history,” said 
Lincoln. I think we can add, it is not 
(Continued on page 36) 


Dr. Frank presents keynote address “Is 
Thy God Able?” at Chicago meeting of 


National Council of Presbyterian Men. 
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Robin Roberts is no press agent’s dream, He’s just a family 
man who happens to be ove of baseball’s all-time bests 


By Epear WILLIAMS 





Daddy delves into Sunday-school lessons with Robin, Jr. (four), and Danny 
(two), and mother serves lemonade. Spare evenings are spent at home. 





On or about last January 1, a sports ir th: 
columnist on a suburban Philadelphia did.” 
newspaper dispensed typographical Th 


good wishes for the New Year to various isad 
athletes. “May Robin Roberts.” one off gon 


them read, “win twenty games in 1955, subje 
The paper had been on the streets less to ex] 
than an hour when the man’s telephone achie' 
rang. “What's the idea,” an indignant one g 
voice demanded, “of saying a thing like plains 
that about Roberts? You figure he’s all shout 
washed up, or something?” that 0 
“Omigosh,” the columnist gasped To 
realization dawning. “I've gone andi erts, i 
wished a slump on him.” who c 
That’s how it has come to be with a qual 
Robin Evan Roberts. Predict a twenty. displa 
victory season for almost any other top. ing in 
flight major-league pitcher, and its questi 
considered a compliment. But to mos sight. 
baseball fans, a suggestion that the big, com 
(6 ft., 190 lbs.) right-hander of thi It } 
Philadelphia Phillies will win only doesn’ 
twenty games in a season is akin to affto win 
forecast that General Motors will giffex-mar 
bankrupt. 
Over the span of the last five year 
Roberts has won 115 games—more tha 
any other pitcher in the big leagues, 
only one of those seasons—1950—has he 
notched as few as twenty victories. He 
won twenty-one games in 1951, twenty 
eight in 1952 (highest National Leagu 
total since the storied Dizzy Dean at 
tained the same figure in 1935 with th 
St. Louis Cardinals), twenty-three i 
1953, and twenty-three last season. G 
ing into the 1955 season, Roberts’s ove 
all record in a major-league career t 
began in 1948 was 137 victories a 
eighty-eight defeats. pitchin; 
led 
nings p 
All this has caused many basebalbatters, 
pundits to acclaim Roberts the greate@Mleague 
of contemporary pitchers. Even unrjying 
constructed old-timers, ordinarily chanidon't h 
of their praise of present-day playengplate. 


















Today’s best pitcher 


admit that Robbie would have bea “The 
great in any baseball era. They compampays Be 
him with Grover Cleveland Alexandefffies’ coa 
the National League pitcher of a gem t kno 


on’t b: 
plate. S. 


eration ago, who won 373 games i 
twenty-one seasons. Steve O'Neill, wh 





formerly managed Roberts on the Phi they car 
lies, has remarked that “Robbie rata Robe 
with any pitcher who ever lived.” At yon't th 
Leo Durocher, manager of the Neghead is: 
York Giants, has declared that Robems crowc 


is the modern pitcher most likely to w on't th 
300 or more games during his career. #4 gain 
You might suppose that such prai Proba 
would have an sree effect on tiie quie 
ego of a young man who won't cempell as ; 
brate his twenty-ninth birthday unjjme trai 
next September 30. Instead, it seems Del. ) 











have sharpened the light, deprecati ch 
way Roberts has of talking about higpague, 
self. Rober 

“So I’m supposed to be anot ollege 
Grover Cleveland Alexander?” he wag with 


say with a grin. “I guess that’s becauiat club 
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Ports 
Iphia 


nical 


| throw right-handed, like Alexander 
did.” 


This is not affected modesty. Roberts 






rious ff is a disarmingly pleasant, articulate per- 
1¢ OB son who talks readily on impersonal 
55.” § subjects but has too much innate reserve 
S less to expound freely about himself and his 
hone achievements. “Everywhere he goes,” 
snant ™ one of Roberts’s long-time friends ex- 
x like plains, “people ply him with questions 
s all about how he pitches to this batter or 
that one. It embarrasses Robbie.” 
sped § To most grandstand observers, Rob- 


and erts, in action, appears to be an athlete 
who could give lessons in taciturnity to 
With B a quahog. He pitches effortlessly, rarely 
enty-§ displays emotion. Only once since com- 
' top- ing into the National League has he 
l it’ questioned the state of an umpire’s eye- 
mos sight. Still, there are few athletes with 
big a competitive zeal that equals Robbie's. 
f thi It has been remarked that Roberts 
only doesn’t merely want to win. He expects 
_ to ato win. As Eddie Sawyer, another of his 
ill golf ex-managers on the Phillies, once put it: 
‘The thought of failure never occurs to 
Roberts.” Win or lose, however, he is a 
genuine professional, blessed with the 
ability to let a game remain in the record 
books, once it has been completed. His 
pretty wife, Mary, has said that regard- 
less of what happens, Robbie never 
@brings the ball game home with him 
from the park. 
Baseball men are agreed that Roberts 
ould be an even bigger winner if he 
ould throw an occasional bean ball to 
keep the batters loose at the plate. Rob- 
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t thafbie consistently brushes off such sugges- 
s angitions. Last year, in 337 innings of 
pitching (for four straight seasons he 
as led all major-league pitchers in in- 
ings pitched), he walked only fifty-six 
sebalbatters, while fanning 185 to lead the 
reate@meague in strike-outs. The batsmen, re- 
ungying on Roberts's pin-point control, 


chammion't hesitate to take a toe-hold at the 
layerplate. 
be@l “The amazing thing about Robbie,” 


mpagpays Benny Bengough, one of the Phil- 
andeies’ coaches, “is that he wins big with- 
a gemput knocking anybody down. He simply 
nes i@@von't brush those hitters back from the 
|, wigplate. So they dig in on him. Even then 
e Phigghey can’t hit him consistently.” 


» rata Roberts’s standard reply as to why he 
” Aumvon’t throw now and then at a batter’s 
Neqmead is: “I pitch inside if I think a batter 


\obe@™s crowding the plate too much. Buf I 
to wagon't throw at his head. I don’t think 
reer. {ad gain anything by it.” 
pra” Probably nothing is so illustrative of 
on tig#te quiet confidence Roberts has in him- 
t ce@melf as an incident that took place in 
y ule training camp of the Wilmington 
ems Del.) Blue Rocks, then the Phillies’ 
ecati@rm club in the Class B Inter-State 
it hi@ague, one day in late March, 1948. 
Roberts, fresh out of Michigan State 
noth@pollege with a $25,000 bonus for sign- 


he Wag with the Phils, had gone south with 
yecaummat club and had done well in exhibition 
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The Phillies’ ace right-hander has won twenty games or more for the last five 
seasons. Last year, he was the busiest starting pitcher in the National League. 


games. However, it was decided that 
the young pitcher would benefit more 
from pitching regularly with Wilming- 
ton than from sitting on the Phillies’ 
bench, awaiting a relief-pitching assign- 
ment now and then. So Roberts, was 
shipped to the Blue Rocks for further 
seasoning, 

He reported to the Wilmington camp 
in Sumter, S.C. One of the first persons 
to greet him was Al Cartwright, sports 
editor of a Wilmington newspaper. 

“Glad to have you with us,” Cart- 
wright said, “What's this I hear about 
your being disappointed at being sent 
to the minors?” 

“I am—a little,” Roberts replied. 


Philadel phia his goal 


“Well, look at it this way,” said the 
sports editor. “Would you rather be 
pitching regularly in beers or sit- 
ting on the bench in Philadelphia?” 

“Td rather be pitching regularly in 
Philadelphia,” Roberts said with a shy 
grin. “I know I can win up there.” 


He reached Philadelphia sooner than 
he expected. He made ten starts for 
Wilmington, won nine of them, and on 
June 18, 1948, was recalled by the Phil- 
lies. The following night, he made his 
major-league debut, losing to Pittsburgh, 
2-0, although he limited the Pirates to 
five hits. On June 23, he beat Cincin- 
nati, 3-2, and was on his way toward 
stardom. 

Robbie won seven and lost nine for 
the Phils that first year. In 1949, he won 
fifteen and lost fifteen. He was the team’s 
pitching stalwart in 1950, when the 
Phillies won the National League pen- 
nant, beating Brooklyn on the last day 
of the regular season to clinch the cham- 
pionship and rack up his twentieth vic- 
tory. 

“That game gave me the biggest thrill 
I’ve ever had from baseball,” Roberts 
declares. “I received my biggest disap- 
pointment four days later when Joe 
DiMaggio hit that one off me.” 

He refers to the second game of the 
1950 World Series, in which Joe DiMag- 
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gio led off the tenth inning for the New 
York Yankees with a home run to break 
a 1-1 tie and send Roberts and the Phil- 
lies down to defeat. If Robbie ever came 
close to brooding over a hit by a rival 
batsman, DiMaggio’s homer was that 
hit. 

The fifth of six children of Thomas 
and Sarah Roberts, who came to this 
country in 1921 from the British Isles 
—the father is Welsh, the mother is Eng- 
lish—Robin Evan Roberts was born Sep- 
tember 30, 1926, in Springfield, Illinois. 
It wasn’t always easy going economically 
for the family, but Thomas Roberts, 
who is now a night foreman for a con- 
cern manufacturing electrical equip- 
ment in Springfield, and his wife taught 
their children one basic principle that 
money can't buy: the desire to do their 
best in whatever they undertook. 


Early church background 


Each Sunday, the family attended 
services at the Fifth Presbyterian 
Church in Springfield, where Robbie— 
nearly everyone in Springfield used 
to call him “Evan”—still maintains his 
membership. No meal in the Roberts's 
household began without a recital of 
grace, and woe be unto the youngster 
who reached prematurely for the 
mashed potatoes. 

In those days, the Robertses lived in 
a simple frame-house beyond the city 
limits. The parents still live at the same 
address, but in a stone house that stands 
in front of the older one. A story goes 
with the new home. 

It seems that when Robbie was a boy, 
he was more interested in going off to 
play baseball than in helping with the 
chores at home. One day, when his 
mother took him to task for this, the 
youngster replied, “Some day you'll be 
glad, Mom. When I get in the big 
leagues, I'll build you a home.” When 
Robbie received his bonus for signing 
with the Phillies, the bulk of the money 
went for that purpose. 

Robbie first became interested in 
sports while attending grammar school, 
and credits C. B. Lindsay, one of his 
teachers, with having taught him the 
fundamentals of baseball. At Spring- 
field's Lanphier High School, he is re- 
membered as a star end in football, an 
outstanding basketball player, and a 
baseball player who could—and did— 
play almost every position. 

It wasn’t until he reached Michigan 
State, which he entered in 1944 as an 
Army Air Force cadet, that he blos- 
somed forth as a pitcher. During his 
first two years at college, in fact, he was 
better known as a basketball star. In 
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1946, he was designated “Michigan's 
outstanding collegiate basketball player” 
of the season. 

Prior to that, he had been called to 
active status by the Air Force in March, 
1945; but the ending of World War II 
the following September resulted in his 
being declared surplus, and he was dis- 
charged from the service, enabling him 
to return to Michigan State on an ath- 
letic scholarship. 

In his junior year, Roberts reported 
for the Michigan State baseball team as 
a pitcher and made the squad. The fol- 
lowing season, 1947, he was the team’s 
pitching ace. During the summers, he 
pitched for Montpelier (Vt.) in the in- 
dependent Northern League, where Ray 
Fisher, the University of Michigan base- 
ball coach, was his manager. It was 
there that Chuck Ward, a Phillies’ scout, 
first noticed him. 

As a result, Roberts signed with the 
Phillies in the autumn of 1947, returned 
to college to get his degree in physical 
education, and then entered professional 


- baseball. After the 1948 season, he re- 


turned to Springfield, where he met 
Mary Ann Kalnes, from McFarland, 
Wisconsin, who was teaching in one of 
the city’s grammar schools. They were 
married on December 27, 1949, and 
now have two sons—Robin, Jr., four, and 
Danny, two. 

Robbie and his family live in a ranch- 
type home in Meadowbrook, a Philadel- 
phia suburb. Aptly enough, the house is 
located on Robin Hood Lane. The Rob- 
ertses attend the nearby Lawndale Pres- 
byterian Church, and the Reverend 
Robert McCarter, its pastor, describes 
Robbie’s attendance as “faithful.” 

“From the ending of a baseball sea- 
son until spring training begins the fol- 
lowing year,” Mr. McCarter says, “Rob- 
bie is with us every Sunday. He cannot 
be with us regularly during the season, 
of course. He is a sincere, solid Christian, 
and the example he sets for all of us, 
particularly the youth of our church, is 
inspirational.” 

In addition, Roberts frequently talks 
to church-school groups throughout the 
Philadelphia Presbytery and is similarly 
active with Westminster Fellowship 
groups. He doesn’t try to be profound. 
He talks about sports, applying ex- 
amples of Christian pr from the 


field he knows best. 


Impact on youth 


“In his quiet way,” Mr. McCarter 
says, “Robbie makes a tremendous im- 
pact on youngsters. He doesn’t preach 
to them. He simply makes an under- 
standable expression of his own faith, 
and the kids ae he’s giving it to them 
straight.” 

Robbie’s personality and engaging 
manner stand him in good stead in all 
his off-the-field activities. He has a tele- 
vision show of his own on a Philadelphia 





station, and his ease before a camep 
indicates that he has a future in thy 
medium when his playing days are over, 
He makes numerous unpublicized visit 
to hospitals and has been known to 
to considerable inconvenience to 
shut-ins. 

Not much of a hobbyist, Roberts de. 
scribes himself as an unusual ball player, 
because he doesn’t care for hunting 
fishing. He is an eager, if not accom. 
plished, gardener. He enjoys reading 
light fiction, but merely scans the sports 
pages. He goes to movies only when th 
Phillies are on the road and he wants ty 
pass the time. His and Mary’s idea of a 
enjoyable evening is to watch television 
or to have friends in for a session o 
conversation. 

Someone once remarked that Robbie 
loves baseball so much that he would 
play without remuneration. This is not 
completely accurate. Robbie is a kee 
businessman who asks for what he feek 
he deserves. “Some players,” says Bob 
Carpenter, the Phillies’ president, “have 
an asking figure and a settling figur 
when they talk contracts. Not Roberts 
He comes in at contract time, says h 
wants so much, and that’s it. He stick 

















to his guns.” eis 
Conscientious training our bre 
This year, the Phillies reportedly a 7 


paying Roberts $42,500. With his othe 


endeavors, among them a “Robin Rob od’s | 


erts Sports Club Baseball Game,” no ouncil. 
on sale in toy and sporting goods storegto God 
throughout the country, Robbie figuregfof the | 
to climb into the $50,000  incomélof man 
bracket. But financial success hasiifunity of 


changed him from what the trade callfithe bar 
a “hungry” ball player. Roberts is sti 
one of the hardest workers in baseba 
and good physical condition with himi 
almost a fetish. During the off-season 
he exercises regularly and watches hi 
diet. He never dissipates. 

“I know I’m lucky enough to 
something pretty valuable,” he says. 
aim to take care of it as long as I can"fitheir de 

Not long ago, a magazine writer, ithout 
signed to do a personality article @@he plig 
Roberts, sought out Benny Bengougiielpless 
and asked for help. Did Roberts, tiyitness 
writer wanted to Seas ever get in poy t 
scrapes off the field? No, Bengough 
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plied. The writer persisted: Did Robb "PPO = 
ever go into tantrums in the clubhouge “™ 
after an error by a teammate had cause,” 8°S] 
him to lose a game? Did he make a page *stanc 
tice of battling umpires? Did he sug urgen 
when things weren’t going well? To @™working 
of these queries, Bengough’s replies wempervice , 
in the negative. - We n 
“For Pete’s sake!” the writer finalihj gs?” 
exclaimed. “This Roberts isn’t a Ve@Dhrist: : 
colorful guy, is he?” bpened 


“No, he isn’t,” Bengough said. “Aba ¢, 
all he happens to be is a normal hum oly 5: 
being—and the greatest pitcher in ba M ‘t 

ind >T' 


hall.” , 
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ms for Pentecost 


nal from the Presidents 


Je of the World Council of Churches 


; Bob 
“have 
figure 
berts, Grace be unto you and peace from God 
vs he our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
sticks 

As presidents of the World Council of Churches, we greet 
our brethren of the Churches participating in the World 

Council. 
BA year ago at this time, we were called to pray for 
God's blessing upon the coming General Assembly of the 
acouncil. Now, in retrospect, we can join in thanksgiving 
ato God for the many blessings granted to us as a result 
of the Evanston Assembly. With frank and sincere facing 
of many differences, there was revealed a deep, underlying 
nity of Christian love and mutual understanding. Despite 
e barriers of space, of race, of nationality, of varying 
lesiastical traditions, and of theological emphasis, we 
' remain brothers in Christ. In this fact may be found a 
source of spiritual strength for the present and of high 
Bpromise for the future. 

There are stern realities in our world which must be 
met courageously. There is strife between men and nations. 
In many places, men do not have that freedom which is 





























him 


es il 


can"ftheir deep desire. Millions of the children of God are 
er, am™without the barest necessities of life. We dare not forget 
‘le @the plight of those who through no fault of their own are 


helpless refugees. Christendom is divided, and therefore its 
itness is weakened. 

But these difficulties are accompanied by equally real 
bpportunities. Countless men, women, boys, and girls 
verywhere stand in need of the unsearchable riches of 
e gospel, and of the peace of God which passes all un- 
@erstanding. In the light of the tragedy of our times, there 
urgent need for groups of men and women everywhere 
orking more closely together in Christian love in the 
ervice of Christ. 

We may well ask ourselves: “Who is sufficient for these 
hings?” The answer comes from our blessed Savior Jesus 
hrist: “Ask and ye shall receive; knock, and it shall be 
bpened unto you.” 
So at this season of Pentecost, let us pray that the 
oly Spirit make our hearts burn within us so that we 
ay better understand the mind of Christ and more deeply 
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realize our need of one another, Let us pray especially that 
all men may be granted the opportunity to worship the 
Almighty in full freedom. And let our prayer be accom- 
panied by a solemn rededication of our lives to the gracious 
purpose of God. 
We urge the offering of this age-old prayer to God 

through Jesus Christ: 

Veni Creator Spiritus 

Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 

And lighten with celestial fire. 


—The Presidents of the World Council of Churches 
JoHN BAILLie 
SANTE UBERTO BARBIERI 
GrEorGE CICESTR 
Otto DIBELIvs 
MAR JUHANON 
MICHAEL 
Henry KNox SHERRILL 


Geneva, 1955 
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Now more than ever, Christians must give priority to the recruiting bec 

tral 
and training of teachers for service both in church and public schools = 
prog 
thei: 
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“Why is it,” a young matron asked not really want your brightest and best ondary teachers than are available. Wh 
at the dinner table, “that I find teach- children to enter this work. You hold do we face such a dearth of teacher? 
ers, preachers, and paid church workers up before them as the ideal of success- There are a number of reasons, but 
among the most uninteresting people _ ful enterprise the prosperous business or the blame for this sad plight in part 
that I meet?” professional man, and you treat in this _ rests heavily upon the Church. It arises teac 

The question was asked in fun, but  disdainful manner your teachers, pas- from the failure of the Church to obe"P ! 
it concealed a rather sharp barb. tors, and professional church workers.” the Lord’s command “go, . . . teach”-§ | 

“Because, Mary,” quickly replied her It has been estimated that this year a command given not to the Apostle © 
pastor, another guest, “you and your the schools in the United States could alone but to all disciples, not fogg@ma: 
husband, and other folks like you, do use 160,000 more elementary and sec- parochial schools only, but for all theg4 © 





































All Christian discipleship implies teaching. These Presbyterian Ere 





Public School Teacher Westminster Foundation Pastor National Missions Teacher 








Typical of the career teacher is Alice About 150 leaders minister to students Some 269 national missionaries 4 
Hornaday Mithoefer, currently instruct- on University campuses in all parts of listed as educators. Barbara Hampe i 
ing a group of first graders in Durham, the U.S. Rev. Thom Hugh Hunter di- in charge of social studies at Warre 
N. C., in her fourth year of teaching.  rects this work at University of Texas. Wilson Junior College, Swannanoa, N. 
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associations of more mature Christians 
with others. 

The steps toward this scarcity of 
teachers were many. Motivated by love 
of liberty and a sense of responsibility, 
not a small part of which found its 
source in our Protestant heritage, we 
launched upon a daring enterprise of 
providing free, tax-supported, public 
education for every American. This was 
done in the interest of good citizenship. 
The Church then complacently forgot 
much of its responsibilities for effec- 
tive teaching. About 1830, the Church 
began to substitute exhortation and 
revivalism for instruction and practice 
in learning. It permitted throughout the 
first half of the nineteenth century, even 
approved of, the secularization of public 
education, lest one denomination should 
secure advantages not enjoyed by 
others. Thus, by and large, the sons and 
daughters of the Church interested in 
becoming teachers perforce were 
trained as public-school educators in a 
secularized system of public education. 
Even so, they surpassed the Church’s 
program of religious instruction, both in 
their philosophy of education and their 
practice of it. 

Then our society, free from constrain- 
ing religious motives and substituting 
the economic motive as the dominating 
drive, made teaching a thankless and 
almost impossible vocation for aspiring 
youth assuming the responsibilities of 
family life. So now we cry, “Give us 
teachers, or our children will grow 
up in ignorance and neglect.” This is 
our dilemma. 

Of course, there is the fact of an 
amazing increase in birth rate so large 
as completely to annul the predictions 





of our best population-statisticians. 
There is the fact that a time of social 
revolution seldom produces great teach- 
ers. There is the fact of our preoccupa- 
tion with military planning and opera- 
tions. There is the fact of increased 
scientific know-how that has provided 
rewarding opportunities for technicians 
and industrial labor, skilled and un- 
skilled. There is the fact of a tremen- 
dous increase in wealth that has come 
with our industrial revolution. These 
and other factors have a large influence 
in our teacher shortage; but after we 
have cited all of these, we are still con- 
fronted with the fact that the Christian 
Church has tragically failed adequately 
to produce disciples who take seriously 
the Lord’s command “go, . . . teach.” 

The obligation for teaching rests upon 
all the great institutions of society, 
especially upon the home, the Church, 
and the state. In history, sometimes one, 
sometimes another of these has borne 
the major burden. In America, through 
our system of public education, the state 
has developed the largest and most 
comprehensive system of schools. These 
schools have been administered and 
staffed by persons who predominantly 
are also members of the Christian 
Church. 

The Protestant Churches by and 
large have supported and continue to 
support the American policy of free, 
public, tax-supported schools. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
whole matter of the wisdom of any 
parochial-school policy or its relation 
to public education. Suffice it to say 
that under existing conditions, these 
Churches have definite responsibilities 
with regard properly to motivate their 


members to enter the field of public edu- 
cation, to be prepared adequately for its 
duties, and rightly to perform them. 
At the same time, these Churches must 
provide an equally effective educational 
leadership to be employed by the 
Church in its teaching program. 


All Christian discipleship 
implies teaching 


Christians can only conceive of Chris- 
tian education as education at its best. 
It is the growth of persons toward full 
maturity. Teaching is therefore an in- 
escapable part of the Church’s mission. 
The Church must.teach or cease to be 
the Church. 

A great theologian of a former gen- 
eration, Dr. Robert L. Dabney, wrote: 

“The statement needs correction, that 
preaching is the distinctive and most 
important function in the Church. The 
Church is the ‘pillar and ground of the 
truth’ and its great commission is to 
‘disciple all nations,’ but this only 
proves that its grand function is teach- 
ing, not preaching. By preaching, by 
sacrament, by discipline, by domestic 
instruction, by teaching from house to 
house, the Church in all its orders is 
to hold forth the Word of life. We are 
far from willing to admit that preach- 
ing is more important than all other 
means of inculcation besides.” 

The Church must teach in its worship 
or work, in its family life, and in the 
schools it maintains, whether they be 
the Sunday church-school or weekday 
sessions; children’s, youth, or adult or- 
ganizations; parochial schools, colleges, 
universities, or seminaries. Included in 
the Church’s responsibility to education 


are professional leaders in nine significant fields of education. 


Seminary Professor 


The Reverend Cecil W. Lower, associate 
Professor of pastoral theology, McCor- 
mick Seminary, prepares the student to 
understand the needs of his congregation. 
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Board of Christian Education 


Leadership education at summer schools 
and program of “self-training” is focus 
of Women’s Work, Christian Education 
share of which is directed by Mildred Roe. 


College Professor 


Dr. John. Frederick Jansen, professor 
of religion at Hanover College, Indiana, 
helps provide an understanding of the 
integrating role of religion in life. 
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must also be the dedication of its mem- 
bers to teaching as a profession or teach- 
ing in the incidental contacts of or- 
dinary living. 

This teaching obligation rests upon 
all Christians at all times and in all 
places. It is not limited to ministers of 
the Word or other Church officials or 
to some professionally trained group of 
educators. 


The need for 
professional leaders 


But how can all Christians teach un- 
less they be taught and helped in their 
teaching? There is an art in teaching, 
calling for specialists in this field, men 
and women who by aptitude, attitude, 
and preparation have become capable 
instructors, supervisors, and administra- 
tors in the field of education. 

At the present time, there is a great 
inadequacy in the number of qualified 
Christian educators. Ministers of the 
Word generally are inadequately pre- 
pared for their most effective leadership 
in this work. The Church has also 
placed upon these ministers a multi- 
plicity of other time-consuming tasks. 
Other Church officials, elders, and dea- 
cons have not been prepared ade- 
quately for leadership in the field. 
Voluntary teachers are necessary but 
need and earnestly request guidance 
and assistance in their work. The 
Church has in all ages recognized that 
it must call forth and train men and 
women as professional educators. 


What the 
Church is 


Presbyterian 
doing 


the Board of Christian Edu- 


In 1952 


Director of Christian Education 


Emily Jean McDougall, of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, in Rochester, New 
York, is one of 750 directors of Chris- 
tian education serving in our churches. 
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cation, aware of this increasing need, 
sponsored a Conference on Professional 
Educational Leadership with a view to 
joint planning in this matter. A second 
conference was held in 1953. The first 
conference was held at Buck Hill Falls 
and attacked such problems as these: 
How can we develop and properly 
foster prepared personnel for teaching 
and administering the program of Chris- 
tian education? What of the supply? 
What of the demand? What quality of 
persons is needed? How shall we re- 
cruit them? How shall we prepare 
Christian teachers in colleges, univer- 
sities, and seminaries? What is the 
proper ecclesiastical status of these 
teachers? How shall we place and sup- 
port them when they are employed by 
the Church? 

It soon became evident that the 
Church has a responsibility to prepare 
teachers for its own program of Chris- 
tian education and also to guide its 
members to face today’s urgent call for 
Christian teachers in educational in- 
stitutions maintained by the state and 
those privately controlled. 

There are no statistics available to 
indicate how many members of the 
Presbyterian Church are professional 
teachers, nor how many are members of 
school boards or boards of trustees of 
colleges, universities, and seminaries. 
We do know that as of May, 1954, the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. was em- 
ploying about 4,050 educators as di- 
rectors of Christian Education in local 
churches, student campus workers, Na- 
tional and Foreign Missions teachers 
and administrators, Board secretaries di- 
recting the educational program, and 
college and seminary professors and ad- 
ministrators. This is an impressive fact 


“Go, ... teach,” Christ commanded, but the response has not met the need 


Field Director 


Dr. Herman J. Sweet, Southern Califor- 


nia, is one of 55 field directors who repre- 


sent Christian Education in every locality 


where there are Presbyterian churches. 


Women’s College, Tokyo, Japan with Sur 
day-school teaching, summer conferenets 
community-house work, and caravanning 












when compared with the statistics fo 
pastors and stated supply. The esti. 
mated number of these is given as 5,7) 
as of the same date. The illustrations 
accompanying this article offer a pic. 
torial documentation of the  varioys 
capacities in which Christian educator 
serve. 


The Joint Committee 
of Nine 


As an outgrowth of the first confer. 
ence, there was established a means for 
continued cooperative planning in this 
field by the Board of Christian Educ. 
tion, the Council on Theological Edu. 
cation, and the Presbyterian College 
Union, through the setting-up by thes 
three bodies of a Joint Committee of 
Nine. This committee consists of three 
persons appointed by each of the con 
stituting bodies. At present its mem 
bership is: Dr. Robert Worth Frank, of 
McCormick Theological Seminary, 
chairman; Dr. Paul Havens, of Wilson 
College, vice-chairman; Dr. John Mac 
kay of Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Dr. Jesse Baird of San Francisco Theo 
logical Seminary; Dr. James Laurie of 
Trinity University; Dr. Theron Maxson 
of Whitworth College; and Dr. Paul 
Payne, Dr. E. Fay Campbell, and the 
Reverend Marcus Priester of the Board 
of Christian Education. Dr. E. 8 
Paisley of the Board’s. Department d 
Graduate Christian Education is secre 
tary to this group. 

This committee is advisory to the 
three constituting bodies and is given 
the power to study current provisions 
to formulate plans for improvement, 
and to recommend these in the field o 

(Continued on page 3 
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Foreign Missions Teacher 







Martha Firebaugh prefaced teaching i# 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 


Decisions in 


In Los Angeles this week, some 880 
laymen and ministers will conclude the 
business of the 167th General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Out 
of the commissioners’ week-long deliber- 
ations will come decisions to affect the 
course of Presbyterian congregations for 
many years. Four topics in particular are 
receiving the attention of the commis- 
sioners, who will act on recommenda- 
tions by committees appointed by pre- 
vious General Assemblies. These topics 
are: the ordination of women as minis- 
ters of the gospel; the responsibilities 
and relationships of the boards of con- 
gregations; the licensure of candidates 
for the ministry; and the next steps to- 
ward closer cooperation between the 
three Presbyterian Churches, which 
voted on the Plan of Union. 


> Women and the Ministry 


Twice in recent Church history, pres- 
byteries—acting on overtures from the 
General Assembly—have rejected the 
ordination of women to the ministry. In 
1929, the vote was 170 to 108, with 
seven presbyteries taking no action. In 
1946, the margin was closer, 128 to 100, 
with eight presbyteries recommending 
no action. 

Two years ago, the Presbytery of 
Rochester reopened the issue, declaring 
in an overture to the 165th Assembly 
that “a woman can be a teacher, a law- 
yer, a business executive, a diplomat, a 
doctor; yet in our Church she cannot be 
ordained to preach the gospel.” 

The Assembly received the overture 
and appointed a committee of eight 
(two of whom are women) to “consider 
the whole subject,” and report back to 
a succeeding Assembly. This the com- 
mittee is now ready to do. 

In its report, it presents the view of 
the Reformed faith concerning women 
in the Church: 

“... It is proper to speak of equality 
of status for men and women both in 
terms of their creation and redemption; 

“... it is proper to speak of equality 
of status for men and women in the 
Church and its ministry; 

“.. . there is no theological ground 
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the Making 


for denying ordination to women simply 
because they are women; 

“... structure in the Christian Church 
is essentially functional in character; 

“. . . officers of the Church and the 
form of its organization were designed 
by Jesus Christ to serve the best interests 
of the Church, to fulfill his purpose for 
the Church; 

“... the ministry of our Church is 
becoming more and more diversified, 
with increasing opportunities not only 
for pastors and preachers, but for teach- 
ers, missionaries, directors of religious 
education, chaplains, social workers, and 
other church vocations; 

“. . . the ordination of women would 
enable the Church to give status to 
women now serving the Church and 
would also encourage others to under- 
take the work of the ministry. . . .” 

Action recommended by the commit- 
tee consists in the addition of a brief 
sentence to the end of the section of the 
Form of Government headed “Of Bish- 
ops or Pastors, and Associate Pastors.” 
The sentence would read: “Both men 
and women may be called to this office.” 


> Of Elders and Trustees 


Eight men this week will present to 
the Assembly the result of two years’ 
concentrated study of a matter that fre- 
quently proves thorny for a congrega- 
tion: the relationship and ‘duties of 
elders, trustees, and deacons. 

On any listing of “most overtured 
subjects,” that of local church boards 
would certainly rate high. The topic has 
been presented repeatedly in recent 
years, generally at the request of con- 
gregations where conflict has resulted 
from confusion over the boundaries of 
responsibilities. In 1892, thirty-two pres- 
byteries sent overtures to the Assembly 
on the question. 

In its report, the committee presents 
three recommendations. 

The first firmly places ultimate re- 
sponsibility for making congregational 
decisions with the session. “. . . Should 
any difference arise between the session 
and any board or organization of a par- 
ticular church, it shall be incumbent 


upon each of them to consider the views 
of the other with care and respect, earn- 
estly endeavoring to arrive at a conclu- 
sion agreeable to both. If they are unable 
to do so, then the position of the session, 
as the body having superior responsi- 
bility for the welfare and program of 
the church, shall prevail unless reversed 
or modified by a higher judicatory. . . .” 

In its second recommendation, the 
committee details the position of the 
board of deacons. “. . . The board of 
deacons shall minister to those in need, 
to the sick, to the friendless, and to any 
who may be in distress, in accordance 
with the Scriptural duties of the office. 
To this board may be delegated by the 
session responsibilities relating to the 
oversight of members, to the finances 
and property of the church, and to its 
evangelistic, missionary, and educational 
programs. The board of deacons shall 
assume such duties, not limited to the 
foregoing, as may be delegated to it by 
the session. .. .” 

Finally, the committee recommends 
the mandatory rotation of elders, dea- 
cons, and trustees. “. . . No ruling elder 
shall be elected to the session for a term 
of more than three years, nor shall a 
ruling elder serve on the session for 
consecutive terms, either full or partial, 
aggregating more than six years. | Simi- 
lar paragraphs apply to trustees and 
deacons.] A ruling elder having been 
elected to the session for consecutive 
terms aggregating six years shall be in- 
eligible to serve thereon for a further 
term until at least one vear has elapsed 
from the expiration of the last term for 
which he was elected. . . .” 


> Ministerial Candidates 


Last vear, in response to a request 
from the Presbytery of Olympia, Mod- 
erator Ralph Waldo Lloyd appointed the 
Special Committee on the Requirements 
for Licensure and Ordination. Its duties 
were “to study, in consultation with the 
Council on Theological Education, the 
requirements for licensure and ordina- 
tion as set forth in the Form of Govern- 
ment... .” 

At present, a candidate for ordination 
to the ministry of the gospel is required 
to pass two examinations by his presby- 
tery. One he takes while still in semi- 
nary, and, if successfully passed, it 
entitles him to be licensed by the pres- 
bytery to preach. A second examination 
is taken prior to ordination. 
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The committee proposes that the ex- 
amination for licensure be abolished. 
Instead, it recommends that candidates 
be required to appear before their pres- 
byteries to have their academic progress 
evaluated. This should be done, the com- 
mittee states, at the end of the second 
seminary year, or not later than six 
months before a candidate expects to 
be examined for ordination. 

Currently, a candidate is ordained 
following completion of seminary train- 
ing and passing of his presbytery “trials,” 
a technical term for a series of oral and 
written examinations. Under the new 
proposals, a candidate who has com- 
pleted his studies and “trials” but who 
does not have a call to a church or to 
a field of work satisfactory to his presby- 
tery would be licensed to preach as a 
probationer. He would be ordained as 
soon as he received a call to a church. 





> Road Toward Union 


One year ago, the 166th General As- 
sembly approved unanimously and trans- 
mitted to the presbyteries for their 
approval Overture A, embodying the 
Plan of Union for bringing into one 
Church the three main branches of 
American Presbyterianism. 

In the voting that came the early part 
of this year, the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. gave its assent, with only one 
presbytery registering a “no” vote. The 
United Presbyterian Church also re- 
corded a large majority in favor of 
union. But presbyteries of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S. (Southern) rejected 
the proposal forty-three to forty-two, 
with a tie vote in one presbytery. 

By the terms of the Plan of Union, 
defeat in one Church rendered the Plan 
inoperative, even though two partici- 
pants had agreed to the merger. 

In March, forty-eight representatives 
from the three Churches—members of 
three committees who had formulated 
the Plan of Union—met for two days in 
Cincinnati. The first day was devoted to 
analyzing the voting and to drafting a 
series of “next steps” toward closer co- 
operation, leading to eventual union. 
Delegates were agreed that a three-way 
merger would be hastened by a union 
soon between the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. and the United Presbyterian 
Church. Accordingly, the second day 
of the conference was given over to 
drafting a resolution expressing the be- 
lief that negotiation between these 
Churches is “the next logical and prac- 
ticable step.” Action is expected on this 
recommendation when the General As- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church convenes in June. 

Meanwhile, the three committees are 
submitting to their respective General 
Assemblies a twelve-point program for 
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continuation and extension of joint ac- 
tivities in fields such as evangelism, mili- 
tary chaplaincy, men’s and women’s 
organizations, college Westminster 
Foundations, theological education, and 
national and foreign missions. 


Theological Education: 
Louisville’s New Campus 


In 1929, trustees of Louisville Theo- 
logical Seminary first recorded their de- 
sire to move the institution from its 
location in the midst of the downtown 
district at First and Broadway. The 
buildings were adequate for a time; but 
as enrollment increased, space for new 
construction became not only desirable 
but essential. 

Progress toward the goal has been 
slow. But last year, the century-old sem- 
inary, supported jointly by the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. and Presbyterian 
Church U.S., acquired a new site—a 
thirty-two-acre tract adjoining suburban 
Seneca Park. 

Presbyterians are now busy raising 
the $2,000,000 for buildings at the new 
location. To date there is $650,000 avail- 
able in pledges, cash, and salable prop- 
erty. 

Students, faculty, and many residents 
of Louisville have been concerned that 
the seminary’s famed quadrangle with 


its Oxford Gothic facade would be de- 
stroyed. The quadrangle is composed of 
several buildings constructed between 
1903 and 1909 and unified by the Gothic 
stone-facing. 

Last month, Louisville’s board of 
trustees made an historic decision: The 
facade will be removed, stone by stone, 
and reconstructed as the front of the 
new seminary. Except for expansion to 
the rear and one side, the new seminary 
will be of almost exactly the same over- 
all design as the present one. Much of 
the woodwork and furnishings of the 
present building will be used in the new 
structure, including memorial furnish- 
ings. 

Included in the present plan is a 
twenty-four-apartment building for mar- 
ried students, separate from the main 
building. Later, other buildings will be 
erected on the new campus. They will 
include a furlough home for mission- 
aries on leave from overseas assignments, 
twelve faculty houses, another dormitory 
or apartment building for married stu- 
dents, and a gymnasium-recreation 
building. 

The architect, E. T. Hutchings, plans 
a trip to Europe to make a study of 
Gothic structures so the design of future 
buildings on the campus will carry out 
the Oxford-Gothic style of the main 
quadrangle. 





Planning new campus are (from left) Frank C. Anderson, building committee 
chairman; seminary president Frank H. Caldwell; and architect E. T. Hutchings. 
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Wi OFF THE GROUND-Most of the USS. 
delegates to the World Council of Churches’ 
Evanston Assembly last August met this month 
at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, to catch up on 
the latest. They learned that the council has a 
major housing problem on its hands—both pro- 
posed sites for the next Assembly (a Tokyo suburb 
and the Isle of Rhodes, Greece) had to be aban- 
doned because of transportation and housing 
difficulties. Most likely location is Australia for 
the next meeting of the Central Committee in 
1956. . . . General verdict about Evanston: The 
World Council got off the ground. General con- 
cern: The council’s still primarily a group of 
leaders. How can we get church people to discuss 
the council and its work between Assemblies? 
Said U.S. council president, Episcopal Presiding 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill: “The personal rela- 
tionships we all established at Evanston must be 
continued if the council is to succeed. Those of 
us who got to meet such a person as the Bishop 
of Johannesburg, South Africa, know how much 
he needs our prayers—and our letters of en- 
couragement. In traveling around the country, 
I carry two samples. One, of course, is my staple 
—the Protestant Episcopal Church; the other is 
the World Council. We should speak more about 
this new sample in our briefcases.” 





Hi WHO SAID THAT?-One of the most 
widely publicized explanations for the trouble 
which Protestants have had in the South American 
Republic of Colombia was a lengthy report re- 
leased last month by the Institute of Apologetics, 
Zurich, Switzerland. The Institute, made up of 
priests, is a semiofficial publishing house of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Its statement denied 
specifically that Protestants in Colombia were 
being persecuted because of their religion. “They 
have never been tracked down nor pursued be- 
cause of their Protestant religion,” the report 
stated. Instead it was because of political trouble. 
But the Institute’s report failed to note that all 
of the some 200 cases of persecution and discrim- 
ination investigated and released by Protestants 
in Colombia were specifically because of faith. 
There were several cases of Protestants being 
caught in political fighting during Colombia’s 
undeclared civil war of 1948-53, but none of these 
was ever released, or even prepared for release. 
With regard to the civil war, the Institute states 





in part, “One will speak prudently of the religious 
persecution of Protestants when one learns that 
since 1948, according to trustworthy inquiries, the 
number of persons murdered amounts to 30,000 
(about whom the press which talks of fifty-four 
Protestants killed is silent). . . .” Perhaps the 
following quote supplied the Institute with trust- 
worthy information—“Some of the trouble is 
political. . . . At least 30,000 people have been 
killed since April 9, 1948, in strictly political fight- 
ing”—PREsBYTERIAN Lire, May 24, 1952, page 10, 
column 3. More than a dozen major Protestant 
magazines made exactly the same point in May, 
June, and July of 1952. 


MIN LINE OF DUTY-In Baltimore, 
Maryland, a YMCA-sponsored _inspirational- 
thought-for-the-day service by telephone was 
swamped with business the first week. The tele- 
phone company had to put in a second trunk 
line to handle the calls. @ A Massachusetts paper 
plant is now producing “Grace Napkins,” em- 
bossed with prayers suitable for the three major 
faiths. @ A Minnesota survey has shown that 
when people move to the suburbs, they usually 
keep and improve their church-going habits. 
@ Californians were asked to vote to exempt 
parking lots owned by churches from property 
taxation. @ In Louisville, Kentucky, a country 
club runs a Sunday school for the caddies. @ In 
Sitka, Alaska, trustees of the Sitka Lutheran 
Church relaxed after the city council ruled that 
their lot belonged in the U.S. and not Soviet 
Russia. The lot was not included in the survey 


made in 1867 when thé U.S. bought Alaska. 





HM FOCUS-— The government of South Africa 
may soon prove just how biased it is against the 
Negro. In the past three months, there have been 
several signs that the government is ready to take 
radical steps to insure white supremacy. @ Com- 
munists in the Soviet Union are reprinting texts 
of ten-to-thirty-year-old antireligious books for 
their fellow party workers. @ Latest move in 
the Moslem invasion of Africa comes from 
Ethiopia, where the government has permitted 
Mohammedan missionaries from Egypt to enter 
Eritrea. @ Combined circulation of the 129 
Protestant and Orthodox publications in the Asso- 
ciated Church Press is now more than 10,000,000. 
Ten years ago, it was less than half this record 
figure. @ An Iowa survey shows that Wednesday 
is the favorite weekday for church meetings. 
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On boat ride around island, A. S. Skirvan of Alamosa, Colo., identifies Riverside Church for Mrs. L. G. Corwin of Rochester, N.Y. 


World City Seminar Visits Manhattan 





‘ " 
Rev. C. Stewart McKenzie, pastor of Western Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C., 


and Mrs. Richard Blair of Rochester study Chinese hymnbook, shown by Rev. K. C. 
Yeung, who serves as the minister of New York’s Chinese Presbyterian Church. 
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Last month, twenty-six Presbyterians, 
members of the first National Missions 
World City Seminar, came to Manhattan 
to study the Church in a metropolis. 
The six-day seminar was directed by 
Dr. Harold H. Baldwin, secretary of City 
and Industrial Work of the Board of 
National Missions. Members of the 
group, almost half of whom had never 
been to New York before, were from 
Colorado, the District of Columbia, In- 
diana, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

While New York is generally thought 
of as a hub of entertainment, finance, 
and commerce, it is also a vast mission 
field, in which 60 per cent of the popv- 
lation has no religious affiliation. Mem- 
bers of the seminar were introduced to 
various missions approaches at the 
Morningside Community Center, Labor 
Temple, the Newcomers Christian Fel 
lowship, the Adams-Parkhurst Church, 
East Harlem Protestant Parish, the 
Church of the Open Door, and the De 
witt Memorial Church. Conferring with 
Church leaders everywhere they went, 
seminar members visited a cross section 
of the Presbyterian Church in New 
York: the Board offices at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, interracial Emmanuel Church 
on the Lower East Side, the Church of 
the Master in Harlem, the Church of the 
Covenant near the United Nations, the 
Chinese congregation on Henry Street, 
and five large center-city churches- 
First, Brick, Central, Fifth Avenue, and 
Madison Avenue. Also on the agenda 
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were tours through the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, Riverside Church, and 
several offices of the National Council of 
Churches. 

To round out the seminar’s under- 
sanding of the metropolis, there were 
visits to tourist meccas, such as the 
United Nations, Radio City Music Hall, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Museum of Natural History, and the 
Stock Exchange. A three-hour boat trip 
around Manhattan Island and bus rides 
on byways in Brooklyn, Greenwich Vil- 
lage, Harlem, and the Wall Street dis- 
trict provided many glimpses of the city 
that the average tourist, sticking close to 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway, is apt to 
miss. 

In the past, National Missions semi- 
nars have for the most part studied rural 
and suburban work in the West Indies, 
Alaska, the Southeast, and the South- 
west. But if the enthusiastic response 
of the members at the New York tour is 
an indication of Presbyterians’ interest 
in city work, the World City Seminar 
is likely to take its place among the 
seminars for which there are waiting lists 
months ahead of time. 


Race Relations: 
Battle of the Signs 


Traditionally, Linwood Boulevard has 
been more than one of the principal 
thoroughfares of Kansas City, Missouri. 
It has also served as a barrier between 
a large, congested Negro community to 
the north and white residential areas to 
the south. 

Six months ago, the long-standing 
status quo began to change. The first 
Negro families moved south into pre- 
viously all-white neighborhoods. Panic 
spread quickly. On the front lawns of 
many home-owners, “For Sale” signs 
sprouted overnight. 

A courageous minister, the Reverend 
Earl T. Sturgess, pastor of the Southeast 
Presbyterian (U.S.) Church, deter- 
mined to try to arrest or reverse the 
trend. 

He began last month by preaching a 
sermon attacking the situation head-on. 
He said in part: 

“. .. Christianity has been established 
by those who took a positive stand on 
moral convictions grounded in God's 
will, that stand being maintained even 
at the pain of death. . . . I have heard of 
neighborhoods within our city and other 
areas that have been practically sabo- 
taged or deserted because people with 
fear in their hearts—the fear of . . . folks 
ot different cultural, economic, or social 
status—have relied on their own falla- 
cious emotions. These people have re- 
fused to take a positive stand on the basis 
of moral convictions. 

“Frankly, in times of such transition, 
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Crusading pastor Earl T. Sturgess displays signs he suggested in recent sermon. 


when ‘For Sale’ signs crop up all over 
a neighborhood, I would love to see 
someone with fortitude put up a sign: 

“Not for sale. Neither my home nor 
my moral standards. I believe in my de- 
mocracy, my neighborhood, and my 
neighbors.’ . . .” 

Results of Mr. Sturgess’s declaration 
were not long in coming. A commercial 
sign company, whose executives sup- 
ported the minister's opinions, supplied 
signs at cost with the wording suggested 
in the sermon. More than 150 already 
have been distributed. 

While there are still a considerable 
number of “For Sale” signs in evidence, 
Mr. Sturgess feels the situation has been 
stablized. “In blocks where the “Not For 
Sale’ signs are in use,” he reports, “the 
movement of real estate has definitely 
slowed down.” Many in the church have 
expressed their appreciation for the anti- 
moving campaign begun by their pastor. 

Next step, says Mr. Sturgess, is to 
provide a “positive program” to welcome 
the new Negro home-owners into the 


area and to demonstrate to the white 
residents there is no reason to be 
panicked into selling their property. 
Early this month, ministers of fifty 
white and Negro congregations of Kan- 
sas City met at Mr. Sturgess’s invitation 
in his church to formulate plans that 
they hoped would lead toward an inte- 
grated community. 


The World Council: 
Progress Noted 


Nearly 150 American delegates to 
the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, held last summer 
in Evanston,, Illinois, met early this 
month at Buck Hill Falls, a mountain 
resort in Pennsylvania. Purpose of the 
three-day meeting was to discuss prog- 
ress made since the Evanston convention 
by the World Council and to formulate 
ideas which will be transmitted to coun- 
cil headquarters in Geneva. 

Delegates to the U.S. Conference of 
the World Council, as the meeting was 
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called, were divided into four subgroups 
for discussion of the principal areas of 
interest: inter-Church aid and service to 
refugees; ecumenical studies; the laity; 
cooperation of men and women in the 
Church and society. 

In addition, the conference heard 
addresses by a number of prominent 
churchmen, including the new associate 
general secretary, an American, Dr. 
Robert S. Bilheimer. Dr. Bilheimer, a 
Presbyterian minister, had returned to 
the United States to report to the dele- 
gates and fulfill several speaking en- 
gagements. 

In his address, Dr. Bilheimer an- 
nounced plans for a new inquiry, to be 
undertaken by the World Council, into 
the Christian attitude toward war and 
peace. He said the study of the theo- 
logical meanings of the subject was 
needed “because of the possibility that 
the hydrogen bomb has created a new 
element in warfare for which the estab- 
lished Christian attitude has little rele- 
vance.” 

In addition, Dr. Bilheimer announced, 
the council will carry on a major inquiry 
into the subject of common Christian 
responsibility in areas of rapid social 
change. Describing it as “one of the 
most ambitious projects ever undertaken 
by the World Council,” he said the pro- 
gram will be made by an international 
commission with the help of traveling 
teams working through regional Chris- 
tian leaders in Europe, Great Britain, 
America, Africa, and Asia. 


Pastor Aids 
Bible Translation 


The translation of the entire Bible 
into modern Ukrainian language was 
recently completed by the Reverend 
Basil Kusiw, formerly pastor of the 
Ukrainian Presbyterian Church, Irving- 
ton, New Jersey, and two associates. The 
twenty-year task was sponsored by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, which 
will use the Bibles among immigrants in 
Europe, the United States, Canada, and 
other countries. At the present time, it is 
not possible to ship the Bibles to the 
Ukraine. 

Mr. Kusiw, a native of the Ukraine, 
came to this country in 1907 and was 
ordained in 1910. Following two years 
of church work in New York, he became 
pastor of the Irvington church. In 1925, 
Mr. Kusiw founded a Presbyterian 
Church in the Ukraine, and served as 
superintendent of Presbyterian activities 
there until 1939, when the war forced 
him to leave. After the war, he carried 
on spiritual work in Germany for the 
International Refugee Association. He 
was recalled to the pastorate of the Irv- 
ington church where he is now serving 
as supply pastor. 
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@ The Church and International Affairs 


We Can Live Together in a Divided World 


Excerpts from an address by O. 
Frederick Nolde, director of the 
Commission of the Churches on In- 
ternational Affairs, at the annual 
meeting of the U. S. Conference of 
the World Council of Churches. 


a. facing the specific issues which 
divide the world, the Christians 
and representatives of the Churches 
cannot remain neutral....If a 
Christian contribution is to be made 
—whether in indicating a direction 
to be followed or in criticizing or 
commending an action which has 
been taken—the right and the wrong 
in a given situation must be ascer- 
tained on the basis of the best infor- 
mation available, and a responsible 
position as dictated by principle 
must then be taken. 

If we accept this approach to the 
issues which divide the world— 
neither on the premise of neutrality 
nor blind partiality, but with the 
yardstick of Christian responsibility 
—we find in official Church state- 
ments, both international and na- 
tional, clear-cut requirements which 
must be met if nations and peoples 
are to live together in a divided 
world. 

These conditions are advanced 
on the premise that totalitarianism 
must be condemned and opposed, 
wherever it appears and in what- 
ever form.... We must also stand 
against the exploitation of any 
people by economic monopoly or 
political imperialism. 

Requirements 

1. Eagerness for the opportunity 
to fight for principle by peaceful 
means and the patience to persevere 
in the battle. While people predom- 
inantly desire to avoid war, they 
have not caught sufficiently or in 
sufficient numbers the glamour of 
fighting by peaceful means, nor have 
they committed themselves in pa- 
tience to the long-drawn-out strug- 
gle which must precede victory. 

2. Continuing and sincere effort 
to devise and put into effect a sys- 
tem for the elimination and pro- 
hibition of atomic, hydrogen, and 
all other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, as well as the reduction of all 
armaments to a minimum, under 
adequate international inspection 
and control. While the effort may 
to some appear unrealistic and the 
goal far distant, the stakes are so 
high that any wavering is a sin 
against humanity. Along with the 


effort toward international reduc 
tion and control of armaments must 
go the development and _ interna. 
tional acceptance of methods for 
peaceful change to rectify existing 
injustices. 

3. Repudiation of the threat or 
use of force as an instrument of na- 
tional policy—whether aggressive 
or subversive or under the guise of 
“liberation.” Until a foolproof in- 
ternational control of armaments has 
been achieved or until the safety of 
any state is assured by international 
action, nations will rely upon their’ 
own resources for defense. The 
Charter of the United Nations ree- 
ognizes this right of national self- 
defense pending provision for 
collective action. Unilateral deci- 
sion to deter or combat aggression 
should give way to action under the 
United Nations, or if this is impos- 
sible, to action which will command 
predominant support of the world 
community. 

4. An obvious readiness to reach 
agreement on outstanding issues— 
by independent negotiation if need 
be, but always with a commitment 
to use to the fullest possible extent 
the facilities of the United Nations. 

5. A vigorous effort to end social 
and other injustices—by promotion 
of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, by economic 
and technical assistance, and by 
help to refugees. 

6. Commitment to make and to 
utilize opportunities for personal 
contacts between people in oppos- 
ing countries as a means of easing 
tensions and promoting better un- 
derstanding. 

If an honest effort is made to 
meet the requirements which have 
here been enumerated, it will be 
possible to live together in a divided 
world. . . . While there is no cer- 
tainty of success, there is at the 
same time no room for despair. 

There are three forces at work 
which in their combination may in- 
creasingly lead to imperatively 
needed action. 

There is, first of all, the appeal 
of right and justice. Christians 
should not minimize its weight, al- 
though they must recognize that its 
effectiveness will be limited by con- 
flicting demands and by the extent 
to which both parties to a dispute 
accept similar standards. 

There is, in the second place, a 
growing realization that, because of 
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the destruction that would be 
wrought by large-scale war, every 
effort must be made to settle dis- 
putes by peaceful means. Even 
those countries which would be 
willing to use war as an instrument 
of national policy are aware of the 
threatening outcome and seem dis- 
posed to risk fighting only to the 
extent that it will not be enlarged 
into total world war. 

The third type of motive is to be 
found in world public opinion. Gov- 
emments are recognizing more and 
more that they cannot “go it alone,” 
and are therefore more sensitive to 
the opinions of other nations, both 
large and small. It is generally con- 
ceded that the United States would 
be in an insecure position if it took 
action over the opposition of 
friendly countries. Similarly, there 
is some evidence to believe that the 
Peoples’ Democratic Republic of 
China cannot continue an aggres- 
sive course of military or subversive 
action if the nations which were 
represented at the Bandung Con- 
ference strongly oppose it. 

The effort to find a way of living 
together in a divided world thus 
finds support in the conviction that 
under present circumstances justice 
can thereby be more fully served, in 
the fear of catacylsmic results from 
atomic and hydrogen war, and in 
the growing sensitiveness to world 
public opinion. These motives for- 
tify the conclusion which must be 
reached by an objective analysis of 
the underlying causes for the divi- 
sions in today’s world. Conflicts of 
national interests are not new and 
they will continue to appear; they 
can be, and the time has come when 
they must be, adjusted by peaceful 
means. The struggle between dif- 
fering social systems becomes a 
threat to world peace only when 
force and subversion are used as 
methods of propagation; if such 
methods are repudiated, any system 
should be given the opportunity to 
demonstrate its worth. Serious as 
the fundamental ideological con- 
flict may be, it cannot by its very 
nature be resolved by military ac- 
tion; Christians can never take the 
stand that Christianity should seek 
to demonstrate its superiority over 
the Marxist faith by a show of 
atomic strength. 

This does not mean defeat. It 
does not mean appeasement. It does 
not mean even a stalemate. What it 
does mean is that we are seeking to 
choose the field of battle and that 
we are going to commit ourselves to 
fight until victory is achieved 





Only you have the power 


There are many things other people can do for you, but 
there is one that only you can do. Only you have the power 
and right to make your own Will. 

Your Will is a continuation of your own life and influence. 
It is the expression of your wishes .. . the document that 
acts as your representative in distributing the belongings 
and property you leave behind you. 


YOUR POSSESSIONS 


No matter how little you have, you have 
some possessions to leave. If you were 
forced today to leave the country for- 
ever, leaving everyone you love and 
everything you own, you would quickly 
decide to whom you would give your 
property. 

YOUR FAMILY 

Your first thought would be for your 
family or for others who are dependent 
on you. You would distribute among 
them the things they need and the things 
you want them to enjoy. 


and your Church a portion of the goods 
you have accumulated through your 
life’s work in a Christian society. 

These are the acts you would perform 
if you had to distribute your estate to- 
day. These are the acts a valid Christian 
Will accomplishes for you when you 
are not here to make the distribution 
yourself, 


YOUR WILL 


If you don’t make a Will, you shift to 
the courts the job you should do your- 
self—and the courts seldom, if ever, 
distribute your estate in the way you 
would have desired if you had made the 
decisions. If you fail to make a valid 
Will you may bring hardship to the very 
ones you wish to protect. 


YOUR CHURCH 


You would then see that your Church 
received a share. As a Christian you 
have the obligation to return to society 


How can you make a valid Christian Will? Use the coupon 
below to get a copy of the booklet which gives you valuable 





information about drawing your Will. 


THE FOUNDATION 
of The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 





Office of the Director 
The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Write for 


Please send me a copy of “Jf You Don’t Make 
a Will...” so that I may have more information 
about making a valid Christian Will. 


your copy 
today 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





CENTRE COLLEGE Founded 1819. 


Fully accredited. 








COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 











arship. 
Extensive student-help program. 
Raiph Ww. . Box B. 


FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 
fessions: engineering, law. a ministry, 
dormitories for men and women. . a. oe. 

ville. Tennessee. 





Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly. 
National fraternities. Write: Box 10 missions 
Office, Centre of ky. Danville, Ky. 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C., TEACHER 
TRAINING—-2 & 4-year programs 
for grade schoo! teaching. 4-year 
Arts College. 
Admissions 
terian, 
WOOSTER COLLEGE = .Prssbyterian. 
four year Liberal Arts, featuring Independent Study 
for juniors and seniors. Excellent training for pro- 
Wooster, Ohio. 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, y 2! and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE 
Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational. liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
low expenses. positive Christian training. 
Write 
byterian University in old, romantic San Antonio. 
For illustrated booklet containing 42 campus scenes, 
and catalogue describing 22 major fields. write: 
Director of Admissions, Trinity University, San 
Antonio, Tex., “America’s most modern university.” 


COE’S campus is nationally known. 
physical education. A Presbyterian-afliliated Liberal 
science and teaching. Write Director Admissions, 
Coll w 
Unit. ® mt Weir C. K 
TRINITY OF TEXAS 723,.03t7e7i2e 

fully accredited Pres- 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching. business. professions. 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
_Admissions Office, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, fa. 


-WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , £22 Or- 


ganically Presbyterian.Coeducational.Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
Pre- ministerial. and other standard pre- professions. 
“The Friendly College,”’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres., Waynesburg, Pa. 


Founded 








WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
WILSON COLLEGE [Fx.xomn, 43; 


Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary, high school teacher training. Scholarships. 
Sports, pool. 70-acre comous. Established 1869. 
Catalog. Wilson College, x L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE Sorational 
ACADE MY prevereeery, for grades 9 through 


<P program makes tui- 
tion, room, and board only $25 a month. Christian 
ideals Presbyterian Individual attention. 

r Pr Cols 


T. Henry Jab ce, Tenn. 








WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel: 
lent college preparation. One subject plan of study. 
Remedial work. Music, drama, art. sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre a Midway Phila. Balto. a 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md 


Prestyterten. 
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BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for Boys. Established 1848. 
Grades 7-12. Small Classes. Careful College Prepara- 
tion. Wide choice of Sports and Activities. Men 
teachers with a Sincere Interest in Boys. Well- 
equipped Campus in Northwestern New Jersey, near 
Delaware Water Gap. For Catalogue Address 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, New Jersey 
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NEWS 


Church ond State: 


Juan for All... ? 


The Fifth Avenue of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina’s massive capital city, is called 
Florida Street. Every day between 
eleven a.m. and eight-thirty in the eve- 
ning, Florida Street is closed off to ve- 
hicles and reserved for promenading 
women and hurrying business people. 

But on Friday evening, May 6, shop- 
pers and strollers were swept aside by 
waves of angry church people. And the 
church people were later forceably 
calmed down by saber-swishing 
mounted policemen. Some forty of the 
demonstrators, including a retired gen- 
eral, were arrested. It was but another 
incident in the wide-open controversy 
between Dictator Juan Peron and the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The business began last November 
when Eva Peron’s widower accused 
some members of the Roman clergy of 
attempting to fight his regime. People 
who are close to the situation say that 
Peron believed that members of the 
Roman Church were planning to or- 
ganize a Christian Democratic Party like 
several such parties in Europe. 

President Peron hasn’t exactly been 
subtle in his operations against the 
Roman Church, although he and the 
Peronistas deny vehemently that there’s 
any fighting going on. 

First actions that Argentina’s boss 
man took were to legalize divorce and 
prostitution. Then his government (1) 
ordered the reduction or elimination of 
subsidies to church schools; (2) trans- 
ferred control of religious instruction in 
public schools from the Roman Church 
to the education ministry; (3) abolished 
the official status of all religious holidays 
except Good Friday and Christmas; (4) 
prohibited all public religious proces- 
sions and meetings, including Protestant 
as well as Roman Catholic; and (5) 
denied the Romans free radio time. 

This was just the beginning. In March, 
the government minister of education 
hinted that several score Roman schools 
have misused state subsidies. Late in the 
month, the tip-off came in a suggestion 
by a Peron newspaper that Church and 
state be separated in Argentina. By the 
end of March, more than a dozen priests 
had been taken into custody for “disre- 
spect” and other so-called violations. 

Early last month, two major Peron 
papers suggested strongly that the Ar- 
gentine constitution be changed to elim- 
inate the favored status of the Roman 
Church. The present constitution pro- 
vides that the president be a Roman 
Catholic, that the government pay the 
salaries of the Roman hierarchy and 
many priests, and subsidies to schools. 

Ten days later, President Peron was 
named honorary “Spiritual Brother and 


Counsellor” of the newly-formed “Jus. 
ticialist Order of the Sisters of Eva 
Peron,” a secular charity group. In the 
middle of April, the education ministry 
halted Roman Catholic instruction jp 
the public schools for “administrative 
reasons.” The last week in April, Perop 
received a decoration from allegedly pro- 
Communist Patriarch Alexander III of 
the Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church, 

At a giant May Day rally in the city’s 
broad Plaza de Majo, Peron declared 
that the will of the people would be fol. 
lowed in the matter of the Roman 
Church. “If the people decide that they 
[the Romans] must go, they will go,” he 
stated before a cheering crowd. On May 
2, a joint resolution to “respect the pop. 
ular decision freely expressed on May | 
requiring the separation of Church and 
state” was issued by the supreme coun- 
cils of the men’s and women’s branches 
of the Peronista Party. On May 5, the 
Argentina Chamber of Deputies received 
a party-backed proposal to terminate 
Romanism as the state religion. At the 
same time, a bill was introduced in the 





Festival of Pentecost: 


Churches in communities 
throughout the United States will 
join with churches of the world in 
the celebration of Pentecost—the 
third great festival of the Christian 
year—on Sunday, May 29. Pentecost 
Sunday comes seven weeks (fifty 
days) after Easter. In the Eastem 
Orthodox churches, which use a dif- 
ferent calendar for figuring their 
Church year, Pentecost, like Easter, 
is usually celebrated one week later 
than in the Western churches, 
though the dates sometimes coit- 
cide. 

The Christian Pentecost is usually 
regarded as the Birthday of the 
Church. Its celebration, by all 
branches of the Church, is based on 
the account in the second chapter of 
Acts, which tells of the descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon the little band 
of Jesus’s followers, when they met 
for the first Pentecost after his 
Resurrection. 

The origins of Pentecost go far 
back into Hebrew history, being 
connected with the giving of the 
Covenant to Noah, and of the Law 
to the people of Israel through 
Moses. It is celebrated as the Jewish 
Feast of Weeks. In the old syna 
gogues, ‘it was often marked by 
groups of people reading the Scrip- 
tures all through the night. It 
probably the oldest of all religious 
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Senate to ban Roman teaching in the 
public schools. Debate opened May 11 
on the bills. 

Despite this well-oiled machinery 
grinding against them, the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy and faithful struck back 
courageously. The bishops of the Church 
issued several ringing pastoral letters. 
They urged the president to suspend 
the measures taken against the Church. 
How much, the hierarchy asked, would 
it cost the government to educate the 
300,000 children taught in Roman 
schools? They stated that loss of govern- 
ment aid, amounting to more than 


$6,000,000 annually, would wreck their 
school system. At the beginning of April, 
as on May 6, a throng of Roman Catho- 


lis gathered to protest government ac- 
tions. Some 150,000 people took part in 
the “illegal” demonstration. In the mid- 
dle of April, the Argentine bishops de- 
cared that Roman Catholics “cannot in 
conscience admit the moral separation 
of Church and state.” But it looked as 
if they were going to have to live with 
separation. 








Birthday of the Church 


festivals which are still celebrated. 

In the Christian calendar, it be- 
came the most joyful season of the 
Church year, marked by special 
evangelistic effort. Often it was 
spoken of as Whitsunday (White 
Sunday) because of the white gar- 
ments worn by the many candidates 
for baptism. It is the special Church 
day mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. We read of Paul tarrying in 
Ephesus or hurrying to Jerusalem, 
in order to be with the Christian 
brethren on Pentecost. This was at 
atime before either Christmas or 
Easter were celebrated as Christian 
holidays. 

The World Council of Churches 
has found that Pentecost season an 
appropriate time to stress the world- 
wide ties of the individual Christian 
and of the local church. This again 
is based on the account in Acts of 
how, after the descent of the Spirit, 
each man heard the word in his own 
tongue, and the disciples set out on 
their evangelistic mission. 

As is customary, the seven presi- 
dents of the World Council have is- 
sued a Pentecost message (see page 
17) which has been sent to all the 
member Churches of the council— 
162 communions (denominations) 
in forty-seven countries. It will be 
read in many churches on Pentecost 
Sunday. 




















BEAUTIFUL 
SPIRITUAL 
KEEPSAKES 


You'll Be Proud to Own 


* 9” or 10” plates 
picture your church in 
permanent ceramic 
color—historical data 
is fired on backs 
of plates 


* 


6” felt-backed tile 
with tab for hanging 
on wall—can also be 



































tions and groups. Church members through- 
out the nation write us telling of their 
pride and pleasure in these keepsakes. To 
see how you can benefit, write for sample 





used flat on table 


Every member or tend of your church will want 
one of these qui brances, perma- 
nently fired in ceramic ane. They are ideal for 
anniversaries and commemorations of all kinds, 
and make truly appreciated gifts. You have choice 
of plate styles and choice of border designs in 
both plates and tiles. 








plates and literature and ask for special 
vacation offer to those ordering before 
July 31, 1955. 


Write today to: 





Art Studios 


Covington 30, T 





Here is a worthwhile project for organiza- 














Trlorvioe FOLDING BANQUET ZIT 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 














OPPORTUNITIES TO WORK WITH INDIANS 
Single young mon, or young married man with- 
out children needed to live in boys’ dormitory and 
coach students. College work could be carried on 
at same time. Also a teacher is needed, minister 
preferred. Write to Geo. Walker, Cook Chris- 
tian Training School, Box 7158, Phoenix, Ariz. 


48- CUP ELECTRIC COFFEE 


URN GIVEN to 








YOUR GROUP WITHOUT 
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J Get this big gleamin; 
Drip-O-Lator Coffee 


mous flavoring. All you n 
10 members of your grou 
4 bottles ond { the 48-Cu 
keep! wie as long as wd 
wn. 


todo is 


. We givecr 


ever. Write now for 
by > offer. 
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ONE PENNY COST! 





48-Cup Electric 
rn and never pay 
or send a single penny! I'll send it to you 
in advance along with a supply of my fa- 


ive 


each sell only 
rn is yours to 
days. Nomoney 
it. Not acent of your 
own money is needed, 


Good Houseepin Anna Elizabeth Wade 
1715 Tyree Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia 











YOU'LL FIND the advertisements in 
Presbyterian Life are dependable 
aids in purchasing. Advertisers will 
be pleased to send you complete 
information about their products. 














An investment now in a PRESBY- 
TERIAN GIFT ANNUITY will give 
you a guaranteed lifetime income and 
at the same time help the work of the 
Boards of National and Foreign Mis- 
sions and Christian Education. 

Payments up to 7% depending upon 
age. Liberal income tax savings. No 
estate or inheritance tax on single life 
annuities. 

Your investment is secured by the 
combined resources of the Presbyterian 
Church, under the supervision of the in- 
surance department of New York State. 






el the Most Satisfactory 
use of Our MONEY... 







PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10. NY 


tom interested in Presbyterion Annu'ties. 
Pleose tell me whot percent income ! would 
receive, my dote of birth being 


month dey yeer 
At present | om most interested in 


DC Beerd of Nationol Missions 
C Beoerd of Foreign Missions 
DC Beerd of Christian Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details 
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Address 
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Chaplain Sidney R. Crumpton buying shoes for war orphans in a Korean shop 
with funds sent by Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


Of People and Places 


@ “Operation Coldfeet.” As a result of 
a visit to Korea last year by the Reverend 
Rex S. Clements, pastor of the Bryn 
Mawr Presbyterian Church, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, a special offering 
of $3,800 from members of his church, 
and friends, is providing help for Korean 
war orphans. “Operation Coldfeet,” the 
first step in the relief program, provided 
shoes and soap for some of the children. 


@ Long-term elderships recognized. The 
session of the First Ward Presbyterian 
Church, Syracuse, New York (the Rev- 
erend Russell D. Damstra, pastor), re- 
cently gave a testimonial dinner in honor 
of Elder John Church, on his eighty- 
fifth birthday. Mr. Church has been an 
elder and clerk of session of the con- 
gregation for fifty-seven 
taught in the church school for sixty- 
five years; has served as financial secre- 
tary and treasurer for fifteen years; has 
been a trustee of the Presbytery of 
Syracuse for forty years; and has served 
as secretary and treasurer of the presby- 
tery for twenty-five years. 

A marble tablet unveiled last 
month in the First Presbyterian Union 
Church, Owego, New York (the Rev- 
erend Edgar Frank, pastor), commemo- 
rating fifty vears of service by Dr. Louis 
D. Hyde as an elder. The unveiling of 
the plaque, the third on the walls of the 
church, was one of the events scheduled 
in celebration of the centennial of the 
dedication of First Presbyterian Union 
Church. 


vears; has 


was 


Ay 


@ Seminarians help furnish dorm. At 
a recent meeting of the Seminary Broth- 
erhood of Dubuque Theological Sem- 
inary, Dubuque, Iowa, eighty-eight 
students set a $900 goal to help replace 
beds and dressers installed when their 
dormitory was erected in 1926. Within 
ten days, $1,049.50 had been given or 
pledged for payment by the end of May. 








The student pastors then turned to mem- § Fo 
bers of their congregations and to their 
home churches for additional gifts with J AN 


which a new dormitory, scheduled for 1 
construction this summer, will be fur- ton 
nished. The entire project is now com- § Ne 
plete, with total cash and pledges close § den 
to $10,000. T 

byte 
@ Pastors honored. The thirty-fifth an- J gy 
niversary of the pastorate of the Rev- past 


erend Arthur Northwood was recently 

observed by members and friends in the J chy 
Elizabeth Avenue Presbyterian Church, §f ¢je, 
Newark, New Jersey. A reception was S 


held in honor of Dr. and Mrs. North- Spri 
wood, and a dinner was given them by §f ond 
the elders and trustees of the church. F 


Another thirty-five-vear pastorate was Jj poy 
observed recently at First Presbyterian Hen 
Church, Wyandotte, Michigan, in honor T 
of the Reverend Warren E. Hall. At a Peni 
reception held in Dr. Hall’s honor, mem- Leis 
bers of the church presented him and 
Mrs. Hall with an all-expense vacation Jj pgp, 
trip to the West Coast, including a visit “ 
to General Assembly. 


. : , ‘ ti 

At a state-wide meeting of the Junior a | 
Chamber of Commerce, held recently in “om 
Dayton, Ohio, the Reverend John Ved- . - 





der Edwards, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Franklin, was named 
one of “Ohio’s Five Outstanding Young 
Men.” Mr. Edwards has been very ac- 
tive in numerous community projects. 
Last summer, he headed a successful 
drive for the approval of a $250,000 
bond issue for the construction of a new 
junior-high school. 
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New dorm furniture is unpacked at Dubuque seminary. From left: Dean Elwyn 
Smith, vice president W. B. Zukor, students John Graham and David Van Wagner. 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 
Two hundred fifteenth. The Laming- | 
ton Presbyterian Church, Lamington, | 
New Jersey (Dr. Ralph D. Winter, stu- 
dent pastor). 
Two hundredth. The Parsippany Pres- 
byterian Church, Parsippany, New Jer- | 
sey (the Reverend Ralph R. Johnson, | 
pastor ) . 
One hundredth. First Presbyterian | 
Church, Brooklyn, Iowa (the Reverend | 
Glenn H. Hulsebus, pastor). 
Sixtieth. First Presbyterian Church, | 
Springfield, Massachusetts (the Rever- | 
end T. LeBaron Bearse, pastor). 
Fiftieth. Navajo Presbyterian Mission, | 
Fort Defiance, Arizona (the Reverend | 
Henry J. Reemtsma, missionary ). 
The Presbyterian Church of Spangler, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend H. Kenyon 
Leishman, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Ontario, California (the Reverend C. 
Eugene Barnard, pastor), of a new 
chapel-parlor unit. 

Presbyterian Manor, Newton, Kansas 
(the Reverend George W. Nelson, su- 
perintendent), of Unit Ili of the home. 

Calvary Presbyterian Church, Flint, 
Michigan (the Reverend Walter L. Tay- 
lor, pastor), of its building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Royal Oak, 
Michigan (the Reverend R. G. Riemann, 
pastor), of a new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Duquesne, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend William C. 
Thompson, pastor), of a new building. 

Fairview Presbyterian Church, Glen 
Moore, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Robert E. Rea, pastor), of a piano. 

Moosic Presbyterian Church, Moosic, 
Pennsvivania (the Reverend William J. 
Frazer, pastor), of junior-choir robes. 

Unionville Presbyterian Church, 
Unionville, Pennsylvania (Mr. John L. 
Ferguson, student pastor), of an. organ. 





CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

Rumson Presbyterian Church, Rum- | 
son, New Jersey (the Reverend Alan 
Kenneth Magner, Jr., pastor), for an 
education and fellowship hall. 

First Presbyterian Church, Woodbury 
Heights, New Jersey (the Reverend Ern- 
est C. Enslin, pastor), for an education 


building. 


GROUNDBREAKING: 

South Hills Presbyterian Church, 
Pomona, California (the Reverend Rich- 
ard D. Beving, pastor), for its first unit. 

The Presbyterian Church of Teaneck, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Herbert C. 
Willenberg, pastor), for a church house 
and Christian education building. 
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ENJOY PEACE OF MIND 


Through a Remarkable Annuity Plan That 
Enables You To Give and Receive Richly 


erect Send today for an interesting free booklet that 

mo tells how you may share in the great work of 
: 

Gi ail | spreading the Gospel throughout the world—at 


the same time receiving a safe, generous, as- 
sured, lifelong income, beginning immediately. 
Today, sure, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, Dept. PL-305, 450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 






AY 

















A new and genuinely 
human picture of 
the great Reformer 


Portrait 
of Calvin 


By T.H.L. Parker 











Caxvin’s life, teaching, and personality 
presented in a surprising and revealing 
new light by a distinguished scholar who 
dispels the widespread impression of the 
Reformer as a severe and disagreeable 
=. $2.00 at all bookstores, Tue 
WV ESTMINSTER Press, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








does HEARING LOSS “A FILM FOR EVERYONE... 


rob you of Success a dual message on salvation and 


ni dedication to Christian service.”’ 
and Happiness? —Christian Life. 


The true-to-life story of a cynical medi- 
cal student and a Christian nurse .. . 
pny ee a =e a oe and the re-creation by Warner Sall- 
clearly you'll get much more ou i igi i 

oh tin, Cente tn acne cee man of his original drawing of Jesus. 
tronic invention. You'll again enjoy con- 
versation, parties, recreations. For inspir- 
ing FREE book that tells how, write: 
Beiltene Hearing Ald Ce., Dept. 4.79, | 
2900 W. 36th St.. Chicage. 


VACATIONING IN ATLANTIC CITY, NJ. “> 









16mm full-color, sound film 
Running time—29 minutes 





Available at your Film 


Worship With Us e Library, or write Film Dept. 
OLIVET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH pa uly NORTH PARK COLLEGE 
Tennessee & Pacific Aves. Rev. Wm. F. Parker, Th.M. + ea 3225 Foster Ave., Chicago 25 


Services at 9 and 11 A.M. Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 


Guaranteed FUND RAISING 
A brand new opportunity for your or- 
ganization or club. We are manufac- 
turers of a fast-moving article every 


woman uses. Excellent for raising funds 








? at fairs and bazaars. Sells with money 
GOD ~ art lyprco> = paeall —_ guarantee. Write for FREE details 
The story of “DYNAMIC KERNELS” = in 45 min. today. 
color-sound. Write Perry Heyden, Dept. py : eee eS SS 
“THE QUAKER MILLER” Tecumseh, Mich. 


PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 
—————_ Fansilirre 


LIVERY - - 


Box 781, Old Greenwich 5. 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Every Member Canvass Source 
Book. Now is the time to begin 
initial planning for the Every 
Member Canvass in the fall. This 
book includes many stimulating 
suggestions on literature and 
over-all planning. $1.00. 


@ Within Two Worlds, by David 
M. Cory. Basic study book for 
adults, it views the past and 
present-day problems of the In- 
dian American. Ready in June. 
Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. 


@ This Is the Indian American, by 
Louisa R. Shotwell. Youth and 
adults will welcome this presen- 
tation, through photographs and 
text, of what the Indian American 
is really like. Paper, 50c. 


@ The Church and Its Evangelistic 
Task. A statement on the mean- 
ing of evangelism and its impor- 
tance as the primary task of the 
Church. Of special interest to 
pastors and sessions. 5c. 


@ Paradox of Power. Interprets the 
paradox of the Cross and the 
Christian motive in terms of the 
ecumenical mission of the Church. 
Free. 


@ Presbyterians in Ecumenical Mis- 
sion. A general leaflet stating the 
aim, scope, and organization of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, 
including latest statistics as to its 
missions and overseas _inter- 
Church service. Free. 


® Steps to Christian Maturity. A 
clear, explicit pattern for daily 
Christian living. Written in lay- 
man’s language, it is primarily for 
new Christians, but will be found 
useful to give to the ill, to shut- 
ins, to any Christian concerned 
about bringing vitality and mean- 
ing to his faith. Especially good 
for the pamphlet rack. 3c. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, II. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 








SEEN AND HEARD 





TV Is an Education 


W™ summer just beyond the sol- 
stice, we'll soon have our windows 
open to catch the evening breezes. And 
along with this economical form of air 
conditioning, we'll also get the benefit 
of our neighbors’ television sets. Clear 
as a singing commercial, the sound wafts 
into our domicile, and once again we 
become painfully aware of the programs 
our friends elect to watch. 

We have become increasingly im- 
pressed, however, with the cultural con- 
tent of the programs we thus overhear. 
As it happens, if you tune into TV at 
all, you’re bound even by accident now 
to run into something educational. No 
TV fan can avoid education for long 
because the air waves have become pep- 
pered with culture. 

Hours of classical music, serious 
drama, current events, and intelligent 
commentary didn’t come along easily or 
swiftly at first. You'll recall that we had 
to put up with a lot of wrestling, stock- 
car racing, roller derbies, and third-rate 
vaudeville. Yet, as time went by, this 
hungry medium was forced to seek out 
new directions for talent and interest. In 
that search, some stations aggressively 
went after quality material. Others just 
stumbled upon it. The televiewer, thank- 
ful for small favors, hardly cares how 
these programs were discovered. He 
simply rejoices that the video menu has 
improved. 

In a single week, recently, one metro- 
politan area offered no less than fifty- 
eight educational features over its three 
commercial stations. Among the pro- 
grams were Macbeth, an interview with 
Yehudi Menuhin, a survey of new in- 
ventions, a session in adolescent psy- 
chology, a discussion of W. S. Gilbert 
and his operettas, and story hours for 
children. There were also lessons in psy- 
chiatry, electricity, the geography of 
Norway, Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, home repair, local 
folklore, art appreciation, and Ding 
Dong School. Quiz shows were sched- 
uled without number; but their ques- 
tions have now become more meaty than 
the once-familiar “who is buried in 
Grant’s tomb?” 

Verily the television networks have 
been making an effort to introduce 
worth-while features. CBS, for instance, 
has an unusually good program in The 
Search. This series of visits to American 
universities has managed to maintain 
impressively high standards for an in- 
credible time. They have shown us a 
woman in childbirth in New Haven, a 
marriage counselor at work in Phila- 
delphia, a speech clinic at the University 


of Iowa. They’ve taken us into a school 
for the deaf, a hospital for the mentally 
ill, and a research lab where auto acci- 
dents are investigated. Through its 
weekly presentations, The Search has 
taught us new facts about child devel. 
opment, old age, and heart disease. The 
Search was selected as the “outstanding 
TV educational program” of last year by 
TV-Radio Life. 

Princeton ’55, a newer entry, has also 
exhibited a creditable series. This NBC 
package has thus far given us a program 
on Communists; another on the enjoy- 
ment of poetry with Robert Frost on 
camera; others on labor movements, the 
Near East, fossils, and the Electra theme 
in drama. 

Sharp readers will note that all this 
has been possible on commercial tele- 
vision without the establishment of TV 
stations devoted exclusively to educa- 
tion. Only a dozen educational TV sta- 
tions are now in full-time operation. 
The F.C.C. has held certain channel 
open for schools and colleges; but the 
professors have been slow to get rolling. 
What they have needed, to put it blunt- 
ly, is money. 

Some educational channels are f- 
nanced by state legislatures, some by 
universities, some by viewers them- 
selves. Though by comparison with the 
big commercial networks they operate 
on a mere shoestring, their equipment 
and overhead can be costly. It has taken 
$350,000 for the St. Paul-Minneapolis 
educators to near their goal for a station. 
And the State of Alabama, just now 
getting a real network into shape, has 
spent large sums for its three studios 
and transmitters. 

Educational TV has its mixed bless- 
ings. On the one hand, instruction pro 
grams can be scheduled for longer times 
and in unbroken sequence without the 
interruption of advertising sponsors. 
This is obviously helpful for teaching 
purposes. On the other hand, they have 
their problems and peculiar handicaps. 
Not the least of these is their allotted 
wave band, an assigned area of the Very 
High Frequency channels for which 
most sets are not yet equipped. 

In the meantime, commercial stations 
go right ahead educating the public 
along with showing George Gobel and 
boxing matches. They have brought us 
such operas as Tosca and The Saint of 
Bleeker Street, such plays as The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, The Southwest Corner, 
and Peter Pan. We wish the educational 
TV stations only well; but we're glad we 
didn’t have to wait for their maturity 
to see these programs. —J. C. Wyny 
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Of God and Man and the Bomb 


ODERN democracies, including the 
United States, are failing. They 
are becoming progressively weaker be- 
cause of the loss of authority by the ex- 
ecutive and because they have deserted 
the basic philosophical and theological 
principles on which they were founded. 
Such is the thesis of The Public Philoso- 
phy (Little, Brown; 1955; $3.50), Walter 
Lippmann’s new book. 

Civilization as we know it, Lippmann 
states, has always had as its foundation 
the Law—usually called “Natural Law,” 
or as the author now calls it, the “public 
philosophy.” It is real; it is given; it is 
objective; man can by use of his reason 
discover it. It is the basic sanction of 
enacted statutes; written constitutions 
rest on it; public and private behavior 
are measured by it. 

Philosophy and theology, says Lipp- 
mann, are the ultimate and decisive 
studies—philosophy because it discloses 
the “public philosophy” and teaches it; 
theology because it tells us of God and 
man and the basic sanctions behind the 
public philosophy. 

Startling is the extensive use Lipp- 
mann makes of the Bible. His book is 
filled with quotations and illustrations 
from the New Testament. He agrees 
with other observers that Communism 
is a heresy, a misreading of the nature 
of man, and a faulty plan for his re- 
demption. Original Marxism, which the 
author calls “Jacobinism,” believed with 
Calvin (and Holy Writ) that man is 
originally depraved but believed that by 
the act of revolution alone he would be 
redeemed. But revolutions came and 
went, and man remained depraved. 

Lenin abandoned this mistake and 
made another, even more vicious and 
more tragic in its results. Lenin an- 
nounced that man could be redeemed 
by the authoritarian control of other 
men. Nothing objective bound men; 
anything was good which those in power 
felt was necessary to maintain their 
power. 

What distresses Lippmann is that our 
education has adopted Jacobinism. in its 
essence, although not, of course, in its 
advocacy of revolution. Man’s depravity, 
if indeed he was depraved, was to be 
redeemed by education. Man was like a 
good tree; all that was needed was to 
water the roots and the tree would grow 
in health. 

When he attacks this belief, Lipp- 
mann sounds like Paul, and quotes him. 
Communists and Western teachers have 
erred in promising man not a “good life 
on earth” but the “perfect life of heaven” 
on earth. 

Lippmann says our political decline 
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Walter Lippmann 


stems from usurpation of the authority 
of the executive by the legislative arm 
and the failure of both to realize that 
while they are elected by the people, 
their mandate to rule comes from the 
Law-the “public philosophy”—which 


we must recover. 


Elmer Davis’s latest, Two Minutes 
Till Midnight (Bobbs-Merrill; 1955; 
$2.75), is almost stark, grim pessimism. 
If there is going to be another war, we 
had better Be sure to win. He does not 
believe that the next war will wipe out 
life or civilization; but if we lose, it 
would be better to be dead than living 
under Russian control. 

Our danger is not the Bomb, but men 
—Russians. We do not control our des- 
tiny in that we cannot determine wheth- 
er or not there will be a war. Conse- 
quently, we must determine to win and 
do now what must be done to win. We 
must seek out and keep allies. Davis is 
savage in his attacks on what he con- 
siders the bluster and bluff of the: pres- 
ent Administration and indicates we 
have no determined policy at the pres- 
ent. 

He expresses no personal view of 
what God will do. He says he doesn’t 
know, and is offended and disgusted by 
some official piosity emanating from 
Washington. He suggests that those 
who believe in God and His purposes 
had better work as hard as they can to 
bring them about. 

“We must not quit, we must not sur- 
render. The people who are on the vari- 
ous ground zeros that day (when the 
Bomb drops) will probably be the most 
fortunate; but as for those who are not, 
let them remember that their behavior 


will in all truth nobly save, or meanly 


lose, the last, best hope of earth.” 


Man’s Knowledge of God, by William 
J. Wolf (Doubleday; 1955; $2.95), is the 
first of the Christian Faith Series being 
brought out by Doubleday. The author 
is a professor of theology at the Episco- 
pal Theological School, Boston. 

Men can know God, Wolf says, only 
as he is willing to reveal himself. Man 
has thought he has found God in nature 
or by logic. While all these things may 
tell man something about God, they do 
not reveal him. 

Man finds it almost impossible to deal 
with the abstract. He must use metaphor 
and symbol. He cannot worship effec- 
tively something which has no material 
tangibility to which he can cling. Our 
experience as Christians is unique 
among the adherents of the high reli- 
gions in that God revealed himself to 
us as a person, in the historical, living, 
real person of Jesus. 

Men are saved not by an idea but 
by “this particular Christ” who became 
flesh and dwelt among us. His life is the 
revelation of what God is like and what 
he demands of us. And to make sure 
that we would not forget the revelation 
in him, Christ sent the Holy Spirit whose 
principal function is to continue to keep 
men looking at Christ. 

The tremendous advantage of this 
kind of revelation is that it continually 
unfolds. Just as we get to know a human 
person better and better, becoming more 
and more aware of the inner depths of 
his personality, so we have a continuing 
revelation of God as we draw nearer to 
Christ. 


How Christian Parents Face Family 
Problems, by John Charles Wynn (West- 
minster Press; 1955; $2.50), is written, 
as the author puts it, “from the scrim- 
mage line” of his own home. It is a 
loving, affectionate, gay, deeply religious 
notation of what Christian parents rais- 
ing youngsters are up against. Excerpts 
have already appeared in PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, but they do not do justice to the 
whole book. 

Love, love, love is the theme—but 
not the maudlin, sentimental, weak, 
“give-them-everything-they-want” stuff. 
Wynn’s is no counsel of perfection; he 
reminds his readers that children must 
and do forgive parents’ sins as the par- 
ents forgive juvenile offenses. 

I'm not sure—and Wynn does not 
seem entirely positive—that all spanking 
is bad. I think it’s referable to some 
kinds of “discipline.” Certainly, no par- 
ents who love their children should feel 
guilty or fearful of creating “traumatic 
experiences” if at times they administer 
the flat of the hand to certain rounded 
areas apparently designed for the pur- 


pose. 


—Joun Park LEE 
33 





HIGH TIME 
FOR A HIGH CALLING 


(Continued from page 20) 


instituting, training, and fostering per- 
sonnel vocationally and _ professionally 
prepared for salaried positions in the 
Church’s educational program. 


The Committee of Nine began its 
work by appointing a subcommittee 
to prepare standards for colleges 
and for seminaries in the preparation 
of this personnel. It has completed 
the preparation of standards for church- 
related colleges; these have been 
adopted by the Presbyterian College 
Union, the Council on Theological Edu- 
cation, and the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, and have been transmitted to 
the colleges for their guidance. The Joint 
Committee is now engaged in the prep- 
aration of standards in this field for 
seminaries. It is considering the possi- 
bility of a one-year graduate course to 
be offered by seminaries or by certain 
competent church-related colleges. 

It is recommending a plan for recruit- 
ing and training more mature persons 
for this work. In this, it contemplates the 
enlistment of men and women of not less 
than thirty years who have already dem- 
onstrated personal qualities and abilities 
for a successful exercise of the responsi- 
bilities of leadership. The committee be- 
lieves there are many capable persons 
of maturity, such as widows and women 
whose children are now grown, public- 
school teachers, social workers, who may 
be prepared for full-time service in the 
Church’s program of Christian educa- 
tion. It feels also that there are many 
men who might become interested in 
preparing for full-time Church service 
rather than continuing in business or 
professional life. 


The Committee of Nine is making a 
restudy of recruiting and placement and 
is giving serious attention to steps which 
the Church needs to take to establish a 
proper ecclesiastical status and tenure 
for these workers. Calvin, in his Insti- 
tutes, states that there are four perma- 
nent offices among the ministers of the 
Church; namely, pastor, teacher, elder, 
and deacon. Should our Church today 
establish the office of an ordained 
teacher as distinct from that of the pastor 
and preacher? To this matter the Joint 
Committee of Nine is giving much at- 
tention. The Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, the Council of Theological Edu- 
cation, and the Presbyterian College 
Union are this year jointly petitioning 
the General Assembly to direct the 
Board of Christian Education to make a 
restudy of this whole matter of status of 
the educational personnel and to bring 
to a future Assembly overtures with 
regard to a change in our Form of Gov- 
ernment, should this seem wise. 
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What the Church can do 


Has not the time come for the Church 
to become as concerned about the pro- 
duction of teachers as are public educa- 
tional leaders and communities which 
are vitally affected by the scarcity? What 
are some of the ways by which this can 
be done? 

Adult groups within the Church may 
well engage in discussions as to the 
educational needs of our communities. 
Plans are already under way in the 
Board of Christian Education to provide 
group-discussion guidance in this mat- 
ter. Out of these discussions, plans might 
be formulated for the Church’s support 
of the community’s educational interests. 

Teaching calls for the best of our 
young people. The attitude of the home 
toward what is a desirable life-work has 
much to do with what vocations our 
children choose. Will we have a suffi- 
cient number of worthy teachers until 
our mothers and fathers want their most 
gifted sons and daughters to engage in 
this work? 

Ernest Penny Earnest, in Academic 
Procession, his delightful treatment of 
the liberal-arts college in America, pre- 
sents the thesis that the liberal-arts col- 
lege, indigenous to America, had as its 
true purpose the producing of teachers 
and preachers. He holds that it has 
largely forgotten this end, and because 
of this, the state had to establish teachers’ 
colleges. We are all today growing criti- 
cal of the teachers’ college that special- 
izes in method, paying little attention 
to content, and teachers’ colleges are 
rapidly remedying this deplorable situa- 
tion. Are our church-related, liberal-arts 
colleges as rapidly returning to their 
true function? The true appeal to our 
church-related colleges is not, “You are 
a Presbyterian college and owe it to the 
Presbyterian Church to train Presbyte- 
rian leaders.” It is far broader than this; 
namely, “You are a part of a great tra- 
dition. You are a leader in the educa- 
tional world. You are not adding some 
religious extra to education. Your true 
task is the preparation of men and 
women who have both the aptitude and 
the attitude of guiding others in living 
life at its fullest, in the full light of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. You are to do at 
your college what, for example, Presi- 
dent Alfred Whitney Griswold of Yale 
advocates should be done by the liberal- 
arts colleges, namely, the production of 
able and qualified teachers.” 

The needs of the times are crying to 
us all to find some plans whereby home 
and Church and state can work together 
to produce educators who have all the 
skill and the knowledge which we have 
developed in public education, and 
more. They must have the guiding 
motive that comes only through theo- 
logical disciplines and loyalty to our 
Master—the Great Teacher. 





SOUNDING BOARD 
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would do better just to say what he has 
to say and sit down. . . . Not many of ys 
in the audience are helped to digest a 
speech by a sugar-pill joke that is bitter 
in the center. —HELEN Cross 

Hobbs, New Mexico 


‘Campus Home in Bangkok’ 


« A picture caption in your artick 
“Campus Home in Bangkok” says, “... 
Only one quarter of students at center 
are Christians.” This, I am afraid, is a 
mistake which will cause considerable 
embarrassment in Thailand and give a 
seriously inaccurate impression to read- 
ers in this country. 

The fact of the matter is that at least 
75 per cent of the residents must be 
Christians. In other words, the per cent 
of Christians will be somewhere between 
75 per cent and 100 per cent at all 
times, and under no circumstances can 
it fall below 75 per cent, even though 
this should involve empty rooms or f- 
nancial loss. The Church of Christ in 
Thailand, as well as I, myself, feel so 
strongly on this point that it is actually 
written right into the founding charter 
of the Student Christian Center. . .. 

—Ray CLoyp Downs 
New Hope, Pennsylvanic 


To Spank or 
Not to Spank 


« Iam much indebted to Mrs. Lewis D. 
Brown, PresByYTERIAN Lire, April 30, 
for her comments on the “Spare the Rod 
and Save Your Child” article, as she 
has expressed my thoughts far better 
than I can. 

At the age of nine, I became a pupil 
in a school of about 1,550 boys ranging 
from seven to seventeen years, where 
there was discipline as well as punish 
ment. Out of the nearly 20,000 boys 
who passed through that school in my 
lifetime, I know of but three who be 
came entangled with the law, and only 
one of these was a serious offense. We 
were disciplined and at times punished, 
but we learned to be obedient. . . . 


—Rost. W. GriFFit# 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


« ...I1... commend Mrs. Lewis D. 
Brown . . . on her exceptionally sensible 
[comment]. .. . 

If I knew I was to be called “home 
tomorrow and that someone like Mr. 
Brown would care for my children, ! 
would go convinced they would grow 
up good, disciplined citizens. 

When there was more discipline, 
there was less juvenile delinquency. 

Here is hoping Mrs. Brown is raising 
or has raised a dozen children. 


—Mrs. Doris DormMany 
New York, New York 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: What do we believe about 
the Virgin Mary? Is she the “mother of 
God,” as Roman Catholics believe? 


Answer: God has no mother. He is 
eternal and does not owe his life to any 
other source. Nor does the Son of God 
receive his divine life from any human 
source. According to the New Testa- 
ment, the Son existed from eternity and 
did not begin to exist about 4 B.c. 

But the Son of God did enter into 
human life. In God’s plan and by God's 
special act, he became incarnate in a 
single human life. It is the classic Chris- 
tian faith, which Presbyterians share, 
that in Jesus the Son of God was incar- 
nate, by the special act of God. 

To Mary was given the unique honor 
of being the mother of Jesus, in whom 
faith sees the Son of God incarnate. 
Every Christian will honor her for her 
special role in the Christian story, But 
to become the mother of the human 
person in whom the divine Son of God 
entered human life does not make her 
the mother of God. 


The New Testament shows honor and 
respect to Mary. But Jesus clearly de- 
dares that in his work he is independent 
of human family ties (Mark 3:31-35). 
His gifts and ministry are not given 
through Mary. Nothing suggests that 
we get the benefits of his redemptive 
work only or especially through Mary's 
intercession. (It is good that many pray 
for us, but nothing in the gospel gives 
Mary any special role in this; nothing 
limits Christ's help to things that others 
pray may be given to us.) Nothing 
suggests that Marv has a permanently 
central role in Christ’s work as divine 
Lord of the Church. Nothing suggests 
the Roman Catholic dogma that by a 
divine miracle she was immaculately 
conceived and so was born and remained 
perfectly sinless. Nothing suggests the 
Roman Catholic dogma, recently pro- 
chimed and so obligatory upon all 
Roman Catholics, that she ascended 
bodily into heaven. Nothing suggests 
that she is the “queen of heaven.” ’ 


The Roman Catholic Church has built 
up around Mary dogmas and practices 
that have no basis in the Bible. Jesus 
Christ is our only Savior and Mediator. 
He is the active Lord of the Church. 
He is not remote and inaccessible, so 
that we have to entreat someone else 
fo go and urge him to be favorable to 
us. If only we respond in faith and obe- 
dience to God's gifts and help given 
through him, we find him sufficient for 
all our needs. To center upon Mary in 
our devotional life would give her a 
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role which the Bible does not give her. 
It would obscure the unique, central, 
adequate, and present work of the living 
Christ. 


Question: Is it mandatory to use the 
Apostles’ Creed in all Presbyterian 
churches? 


Answer: I would not say it is. But 
since, as I said in the February 5 issue 
of PRESBYTERIAN Lire, this Creed is 
rather ancient, since it is the most widely 
used creed in Christendom and is in- 
cluded in the standards of our Church, 
and since our worship should recall the 
basic facts of the gospel, I think it is 
good for it to be generally used. 


Question: What does Paul mean when 
he says in Romans 12:20 to “heap burn- 
ing coals upon his head”? 


Answer: In this passage, Paul is say- 
ing how Christians should treat personal 
enemies. Never seek revenge or return 
evil for evil. Leave it to God to judge 
the wrongdoer (and be sure you are not 
the wrongdoer). In verse 20, Paul 
quotes Proverbs 25:21, 22: Give food 
and drink to your enemy in his time of 
need; in that way, Paul says, you will 
“heap burning coals upon his head.” 
Paul means that you will thus lead him 
to feel burning shame for his wrong 
actions. In this way, you will “overcome 
evil with good.” You will lead the other 
person to change to a better way of life. 


Question: In the Lord’s Prayer, do 
the words “lead” and “temptation” mean 
that God tempts us? James 1:13 says 
that he does not tempt anyone. 


Answer: Certainly God does not tempt 
us; he does not try to trick or trip or 
trap us; he does not want us to fail. But 
to live a moral life inevitably means that 
we must make choices. We must choose 
between the good and the bad, between 
the better and the worse thing. And life 
may face us with hard choices. We ask 
God not to let life bring us into any 
situation too hard for our limited moral 
courage and strength. I think this is 
what the Lord’s Prayer means: Do not 
let us be tempted beyond our strength; 
keep us from having to face too hard 
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RETIRED? TRAVEL! 


FARES $260 per month & up, all inclusive. 
Pay-as-you-go Plan. Bible Land Tours under 
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Arthur H. Limouze and others. Visit Europe, 
Mid-East, warm sunny Mediterranean this 
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a moral trial. 
—F.Loyp V. FiLson | 
Professor of New Testament | 


McCormick Theological Seminary 
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IS THY GOD ABLE? 


(Continued from page 13) 


God’s will that we should. Israel, the 
people of God, did not escape it. Cer- 
tainly, the Church has not escaped it. 
Responsible existence in history is God’s 
will for his children. To blink its facts, 
to refuse to act responsibly in it, to fail 
to cope with its realities is a kind of basic 
disobedience to the God who constantly 
acts and reveals himself in history. 

Note again that after their deporta- 
tion, God did not deliver Daniel and 
his people from the atmospheric pres- 
sures and the educational dead-weight 
of an alien and pagan culture. Every 
influence, subtle and direct, toward ac- 
commodation and conformity was ex- 
erted upon them. And many succumbed. 
But from the relentless pressures of an 
idolatrous civilization, there was no de- 
liverance. It is safe to say that God does 
not exempt us from exposure to the cul- 
tural climate, the educational main- 
stream, and all the currents of public 
taste and public opinion of our day. His 
will for us is that in whatever age we 
live, we must grow up in it, stand up 
in it, and still remain faithful to him. 
We are not called to security through 
conformity, but to Christian integrity, 
however uncongenial or adverse the cli- 
mate. 

Again, God did not deliver Daniel 
and his three companions from the or- 
deals of leadership, ordeals which their 
fidelity and competence brought to them 
in Babylon. They had to undergo trial 
in the fiery furnace and the lions’ den. 
Daniel had to undergo a hazardous test 
of his competence as an interpreter of 
the kings’ dreams. Fidelity and compe- 
tence are forms of high service to God. 
They are not ways of safety for men 
in history. To be sure, Daniel and his 
companions survived the trial, but they 
were not spared the ordeal. Religious 
faith did not then, and it does not now, 
provide an advance guarantee of im- 
munity from risk, danger, suffering, and 
failure. The God who spared not his 
own Son, in whose heart of hearts is a 
Cross, does not call us to a walk in a 
garden, to a ride on an escalator, or to 
a safe flight above the turmoil of the hu- 
man scene into Beulah land. Perhaps the 
last and worst degradation of the Chris- 
tian gospel is to preach, to believe, and 
to accept a faith without its ordeal, a 
Christianity without a Cross. 

There were some things God did not 
do for Daniel and his people. What 
then, did He do? Several things, ac- 
cording to the Bible. First of all, He led 
Daniel to see all history as under God. 
Israel was a deported and enslaved peo- 
ple suffering under a cruel, pagan tyr- 
anny. The present was bitter, the future 
without hope. Daniel did not despair. 
He glimpsed the long perspective of 
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God on history and declared: “His 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and 
his dominion is from generation to gen- 
eration; . . . he changeth the times and 
the seasons: he removeth kings and set- 
teth up kings; . . . he knoweth what is 
in the darkness, and the light dwelleth 
with him.” In a word, Daniel gives us 
the ancient Biblical philosophy of his- 
tory. We do not live in a runaway uni- 
verse; history is not at loose ends; and 
kings and empires, nations and races do 
not, with impunity, play havoc with 
destiny. There is always a reckoning, a 
judgment. And the judgment is not the 
judgment of men. Men and nations reap 
what they sow. 





“Our sobered generation is 
asking us some terrible ques- 
tions and with a terrible ear- 
nestness. To these terrible 
questions the Communists have 
very clear, definite, and cock- 
sure answers. 


“Are there any Christian an- 
swers more sober, more search- 
ing, more humble, and more 
luminous? If there are, these 
Christian answers will be made 
by the witness of the people of 
God, not by a handful of preach- 


ers. 











I wonder if most of us Americans 
really believe that history is under God? 
Dont we rather suspect that it really 
isn't under anybody, except the men at 
the top or the party in power? That's 
why it seems to be such a giddy, sense- 
less whirligig. 

Before we answer the question “is 
thy God able?”, let us be clear about 
what or in whom we believe. And let us 
be equally clear about whether we be- 
lieve in a God who is the Lord of history, 
the Judge of all the earth, who doeth 
right, or whether we believe only in God 
our constant ally, our theological “bud- 
dy-buddy.” 

A second thing God was able to do 
for Daniel was this: He enabled him to 
read aright the signs of the times, and 
to put them in the divine perspective. 
As no other man at the king’s court, 
Daniel knew what the score was in Bab- 
ylon. He not only kept his windows 
open toward Jerusalem and prayed thrice 
daily. He also kept his windows open 
on the city of Babylon, its streets, its 
homes, its politics, its market place, and 


the royal palace. He saw, and saw 
through, what was happening before 
his eyes. And what is no less important, 
he also discerned the truth of what went 
on behind his back. 

Karl Barth, I am told, recommends 
that Christians read their daily pa 
as diligently as they do their Bibles 
He is a man after Daniel’s own heart, 
He seeks to bring the long-range Bib. 
lical perspective to bear upon a close 
scrutiny and a penetrating understand. 
ing of the times. If Daniel were here 
today, he would be scandalized by us 
Christians who are illiterate about the 
events of the day and whose faith is 
irrelevant to the burning issues of the 
time. I think Daniel’s finest hour was not 
when he was in the lions’ den. It was 
when he was called into court by those 
two kings and asked the meaning of 
their dreams, asked to read the riddle 
of what was going on in Babylon. 

A third thing God did for Daniel was 
this: He gave him courage to speak the 
truth, without fear or favor, before 
kings, and very much against the grain 
of royal court opinion. He told Nebu. 
chadnezzar that though he was a kin 
of kings, he was dizzy with success a 
blind-drunk with pride. For he had 
vaunted himself as God. Daniel told him 
he would go mad and dwell with the 
beasts of the field “till thou know that the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men 
and giveth it to whomsoever He will” 
In twelve months, the doom fell u 
Nebuchadnezzar and “his kingdom de. 
parted him.” 

To Belshazzar, who offered him price- 
less gifts to read the handwriting on the 
wall, Daniel bluntly said: “Let thy gifts 
be to thyself, and give thy rewards to 
another; yet I will read the writing. ... 
God hath numbered thy kingdom and 
finished it. Thou art weighed in the bal 
ance and found wanting. Thy kingdom 
is divided and given to the Medes and 
Persians.” 

It took insight plus courage to stand 
alone in that Oriental palace and speak 
thus. Daniel had the courage to pray 
alone to his God. He had the even 
greater courage to state his convictions 
before kings. He took his orders, in pub- 
lic as in private, not from the drill ser 
geant of public opinion, but from God. 
He had the sturdy, saving, salty courage 
of the dissenter. 

Do you know what is the chief charge 
against the Church today from many 
disaffected but intelligent outsiders? It 
is that it has failed to penetrate and 
spiritualize society. And i think that 
is due largely to 2 failure of nerve. It 
does not interpret the gospel in terms 
which effectively criticize the values o 
a materialistic civilization; indeed, 
many ways it has become a part of the 
general materialism. Many 
lead spiritual lives within the 
But there is precious little overflow be 
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yond the church. “The modern tragedy,” 
says Stephen Spender, “lies in the fail- 
ure of the sea of faith to flood external 


things.” 
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the most severe trial of its history. For 
if the three most diabolical temptations 
of people in history have been power, 
luxury, and war, then our nation is in 
the very center of a cockpit fighting it 
out with the devil. We have more power 
and more wealth than any nation in his- 
tory, and sixty-five cents of every tax 
dollar is today being spent for military 
defense and national security. From the 
Biblical perspective we have our backs 
to the wall, even though from the 
secular perspective we seem to be on 
top of the heap. In a word, we are on 
trial before God in history. 

But the fact is that such a period 
opens the door for a religion of depth 
and for a faith that conquers. It has 
been pointed out again and again that 
periods of historic disorder and decay 
have been the times of the profoundest 
religious insight and experience. Up- 
heaval and catastrophe break the spell of 
the idolatrous worship of cultures and 
civilizations. Easy optimism and blind 
complacency are shaken if not shattered. 
There is a corrective disillusionment 
about the sins that have betraved us. 
There is a new openness to the leading 
of God. Men of faith are alerted to the 
crisis of the times and come forth to 
cope with it. 

These are the men of Daniel’s faith 
and temper. They perceive, as A. N. 
Whitehead declared, that “the great 
ages have been the unstable ages” and 
that the disorders of the time are a 
challenging call to faith and action, not 
a death sentence to paralyze the will. 
After all, men’s finest hours come in 
times of ordeal, not in placid periods 
of tranquility. It is men of Daniel's 
mould, and they are chiefly laymen. 
who are the redemptive minority, the 
remnant of the people of God, who 
conserve what is vitally precious in the 
past and share in the creative advance 
of God’s will in the future. And their 
steadfast trust is that of Daniel: “God 
is King, be the earth never so unquiet.” 
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Outstanding Broadcasts 
Lamp Unto My Feet—Ralph W. Lloyd 


will be guest on Sunday, June 12, from 
10:00 to 10:30 a.m. (evr). CBS tele- 
vision network. 

Pilgrimage—J. Carter Swaim will in- 
troduce and narrate drama of the life 
of Paul—Pilgrimage into All the World 
—featuring Leif Erickson as Paul. ABC 
radio network, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (EDT). 
Thy Kingdom Come—Hymns arranged 
by Harriss Hubble for brass choir and 
voices. Scripture read by Ray Middle- 
ton. NBC radio network, 6:30 to 7:00 
P.M. (EDT). 

Let There Be Light—dramatizations of 
the work of the Church. Heard on 
about 280 radio stations across America. 
Ask local stations about date and time 
—then publicize 














“, .. Whenever | leave town 
*« | find The Upper Room is as 

essential as my tooth brush. 
And when we are on a vacation trip 
we make sure that The Upper Room 
goes with us. Using it each day helps 
us make sure that it is not a vacation 
from God.” 























Don't take 
a vacation 
from God! 


Summer time is vacation time— 
but don’t take a vacation from 
God! At home or away, be sure 
to attend church each Sunday 
and spend a few minutes each 
day at the family altar or in 
private devotions. — 


If the children go off to in- 
stitutes or camps, be sure that 
each has a copy of The Upper 
Room so they can share with 
you the same Bible readings, 
meditations and prayers. 
Send in your order NOW for 
the July-August number. Ten 
or more copies to one address, 
5 cents per copy. Individual 
subscriptions (6 bi-monthly is- 
sues) 50 cents per year. Special 
Air Mail Edition same price. 
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The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 











MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


: SCOURING PAD_ 
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Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . . 

leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
peat sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try 
you'll love it! 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 
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SOMETHING TO HANG ON THE WALL 


BY 


There was an empty space on the wall 
of Phil Moore’s room—a space just the 
right size for the Peanut League pen- 
nant. 

While he got into his baseball uni- 
form, Phil squinted at the wall as he 
imagined how fine the blue and white 
pennant would look hanging above his 
desk. He buttoned up the shirt with the 
striped-candy emblem on the pocket 
and picked up his fielding glove. Phil 
was captain of the Peppermints, and to- 
day they were playing the Doodlebugs 
for the championship. 

It would be a cinch if it weren’t for 
Beanpole, Phil thought. Beanpole Mar- 
tin, Doodlebug captain, had pitched his 
younger team right up to the top of 
the ladder. The Peps would have to 
break through his pitching control to 
get enough hits to win. 

The bleachers in the city park were 
filling up fast when Phil came in through 
the players’ gate. His shortstop, Mike 
Benson, was waiting for him. 

“Listen to what I just found out this 
noon,” whispered Mike. “Beanpole Mar- 
tin’s father is going to get fired from his 
job at the mill. Nobody knows it yet 
except the boss and my uncle—and you 
and me. I heard my uncle telephoning 
the boss.” 

“That’s going to be tough for the Mar- 
tins,” Phil said. 

“Sure, but soft for us.” Mike chuckled. 
“Our only chance to win today is to 
get Beanpole so rattled he loses control 
of the ball. Well, if we tell him what I 
just found out—” 

Phil turned sharply on Mike. “That 
would be a dirty trick. The Peppermints 
have played clean ball in every game this 
season, and we're going to win that way 
today.” 

Out in left field, waiting for the um- 
pire to shout, “Play ball,” Phil felt pretty 
sure of himself and his team. He didn’t 
worry when the saucy little Doodlebugs 
snatched two runs. Just wait until Bean- 
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pole’s arm began to get tired. But i 
didn’t get tired enough. By the end d 
the seventh inning, the Doodlebugs had 
scored twice again while the Pepper 
mints managed to bring in only three 
runs altogether. One of those was a 
homer by Phil. The score stayed stub 
bornly at 4-3 in favor of the 
through the eighth inning and the fint 
half of the ninth. 

As the Peps jogged in from the field 
for their last turn at bat, Mike said, 
“Two more runs is all we need to op 
the pennant.The only way is to throw 
Beanpole into a dizzy tizzy. Suppose! 
just wander over to him and say, ‘To 
bad about your dad losing his job, 
Beany, old boy.’” 

Phil hesitated, rubbing his sweaty 
hands nervously on his shirt front. 

“I'm the one who's doing it, no 
you,” argued Mike. “Why should you 
worry?” 

It would be easy to let it go that way, 
thought Phil. And it would give the Peps 
their one chance. But Phil was captain 
of the team. What the team did was his 
business just as much as if he were doing 
it himself. He straightened his shouldes 
and stuck out his jaw. 

“Mike,” he said, “it’s still a dirty trick 
If you do it, I'll rip the Peppermint em- 
blem off your shirt and drop you from 
the team, right here in the game.” 

Mike backed off. “Hey, wait. I didn! 
say I was going to do it. I just said—” 

“All right. Skip it and get on in there 
You're up to bat.” 

Beanpole pitched a no-hit inning ané 
took home the pennant for the Doodle 
bugs. 

But Phil had something to hang ® 
the wall, too, that looked as good to him 
as any pennant—the newspaper stor), 
saying: “The finest thing about the Pee 
nut League is the clean, honest sport 
manship of the boys, and no team has 
brighter record than the Peppermint 
captained by, Phil Moore.” 
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green campus of ‘‘Mont Lawn." They had been up on 

the mountain for a cookout, rowdy, lovable young- 
sters from the city slums, eyes wide with wonder at the 
beauty and bigness of God's outdoors. 

In the friendly freedom of ‘‘Mont Lawn,"’ the Christian 
Herald Children's Home in the country, they shouted their 
way up the hill and then down again. 

But suddenly there was silence. The boys drew together, 
looked down. As they looked, their eyes softened and 
the tough-little-rough-boy tightness at the corners of their 
mouths disappeared in gentle smiles. 

For they had found three abandoned kittens. 

When the boys understood that the kittens had no 


Te: 9-year-olds were merrily hiking back to the big, 


im home, nowhere to go, they impulsively gathered them 
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up to bring to the protection of the ‘Nature House."’ As 
they walked—carefully, now—they talked quietly. 


One youngster looked up from his squirming burden 
and asked the counselor, ‘‘Do you think these kittens mind 
being poor?"’ Then the child put his head down and said 
with all the deep, sad feeling of a little boy who has never 
before had anything or anyone to love or any possession 
to call his own: ‘I mind it!" 

But the poverty of things is not the greatest poverty 
of the slums. There is a poverty of spirit, of faith, of dreams 
—and these are worse. Even a very little boy minds being 
poor! He minds the hot, boxlike tenement existence. He 
minds the sordidness, profanity, filth and wretchedness 
of the slums. He minds the ugliness of slum life. 


DO YOU 
MIND 
BEING 
POOR?" 


And he minds them most after he has seen life at its 
friendly, wholesome best at ‘Mont Lawn'"'! His high dreams 
and tall new ambitions go back to the city with him, never 
to be quenched. Now he knows there is a fresh, clean, 
compassionate way to live. - 

This summer, you can give a child the unforgettable 
inspiration of green pastures, still waters, blue skies, loving 
care. Just $15 will provide for a boy or girl at ‘“‘Mont 
Lawn" for two wonder-filled weeks. Your gift, much or 
little, helps to transform a child's life. 

Without a vision, they will be forever poor in all that 
counts most. 

Without YOU, there can be no vision. 





A NEW DAY HAS COME! 


ACHIEVEMENT and expectation is the record of 
the Christian mission. Those who went, those who 
were sent into the world were pioneers. They took 
advantage of every opportunity of their day to preach, 
teach, heal. 

Now it’s a new day for the world mission—our day. 

And now it’s a new kind of mission. The concept of 
“foreign missions” is obsolete—not because it failed but 
because it succeeded so well. With only a few excep- 
tions, a Church is now rooted in every nation. It is no 
longer a matter of the religious ‘haves’ going to the 
religious ‘have-nots.’ Now, each Church has something 
to give. The new day calls for teamwork, each nation 
sharing according to its genius and resources - Build- 
ing Together! 

No longer is it a Western Church transplanted to 
other countries. Today it is a World Christian Fellow- 
ship, made vigorous by the faith of many peoples. Today 

the world Christian mission is 
not a one-way street but a two- 
way street — Christian workers 


going from Church to Church across the world. 
Philippine Church has shared Christian couples wi 
Thailand and Indonesia. The Korean Church has le 
supported workers in China, The Church in Japan 
serving in Okinawa. Some fraternal workers have ca 
to the U. S. A. from overseas. 

Today, we are building a world Christian come 
nity in which Christian workers representing vari¢ 
Churches and nations are advancing together, telli 
living and demonstrating the Gospel of Jesus Ch 

More than ever, today is a day for pioneers. O 
American Church will need dedicated workers 
greater numbers than before—workers in all fields 
endeavor to give help where friendly help is need 
and asked. 

And this new day with its larger opportunities ca 
for financial pioneering and increasing support. Ye 
investment in time and tithe, building on the firm ba 
of the historic Christian mission, is this generatio 
most secure investment in world peace, freedom 
brotherhood. ° 
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THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S.A 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y: 
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